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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
No. I. 

TuERE are some people who believe our age 
so infinitely, the most important the world has 
ever known, that their opinions and boastings might 
well put us in mind of Voltaire’s ‘ un homme tel 
que moi.’ It is after the fashion of that worthy’s 
remarks on his own dignity, that we constantly 
hear the present century applauded by its minions; 
and half the speeches at county dinners, and lead- 
ing articles in daily newspapers, are filled with 

ulatious in the name of the nineteenth century 
‘Un sitcle te] que moi.’ 

There are others whose interest leads them to 
laud the wisdom of our ancestors as something 
altogether super-human. But these are not the 
only persons who cast longing looks behind them, 
and who delight to lose the present among the 
shadowy mazes ofa far antiquity. The gradual 
deterioration of the world and its inhabitants was 
@ favourite theory with an elder generation than 
ours ; and while we feel all the inconveniences of 
the passing hour, and turn our eyes only to the 
treasures, and glories, and prominent. lights of 
antiquity, it is not very wonderful that we are 
somewhat inclined to prefer the historical to the 
actual, and to take refuge in fancy, from our per- 
sonal annoyances, hears the calm and lofty deli- 
ciousness of the by-gone day. 

Both parties are probably mistaken. The same 
¢apacities exist at all times among men; but there 
certainly never has been a state of society which 
would permit the development of those capa- 
tities in any thing like the perfection which they 
are destined to arrive at hereafter. Our own time 
has reached, in every thing connected with the 
senses, adegree of excellence which probably was 
aot foreseen by any ancient philosopher. The 
powers of matter have been explored, and applied 
jmathousand varieties of ways, which, convenient, 
interesting, and beautiful as they are, yet seem to 
be only an early step in an illimitable progression. 
It may be doubted, however, whether we have 
adyanced at all proportionably in those higher 
and interior qualities which are of infinitely more 
importance towards the perfection of each indivi- 
dual nature, but display themselves far less defi- 
Wage ey entrar and calculable manifestations. 

ver may be the mechanical advantages, 
or the social condition of a people, the same 
mighty principles of moral advancement, the same 
ipa of truth pang nay. —_ —_ cae nage 
and torpid, yet live eternally in the hearts o 
‘the peopl - A ae f 


e portion of this innate good 


e. 
‘has uniformly been vraag among the greatest 


of every country. It is one of the primary 

ts of genius, and, perhaps, the most es- 
a. To trace its appearance in the literature 
‘@ny land or period, and to examine the mode 
Wwwhich it has moulded and assimilated to itself 
‘the forms which are the outgrowth and charac- 
teristic peculiarities of the people and the time, 
is an-efficacious and delightful mode of throwing 
ut into vigorous exertion the most precious qua- 
of our own minds. But to search, in this 
‘Way, into the most remarkable intellects of our 
wn day and country, and to know, with a learned 
‘Mirit, the qualities of the masters of our gene- 
Yation, bears with it a more direct and obvious 
ye for though it be perfectly certain that the 
‘the highest genius is be in whom there is 





most of the eternal and the universal, of those qua- 
lities which are independent of climates and cen- 
turies, and government and education, which lend 
their power to the forms through which they show 
themselves, instead of resting on those forms for 
their success ; yet it is alsu certain, that when 
genius has breathed into these lifeless shapes and 
idols the breath of its nostrils, they assume a re- 
ality, and seem to move with an independent life, 
whereby we learn more of their origin and pur- 
port than from a thousand minute delineations of 
details and peculiarities, not informed by this in- 
spiration. The man, moreover, of the mightiest 
energies and sympathies will uniformly imbue 
with his own mind and rule, for his own purposes, 
all that is merely formal and accidental in the state 
of things to which he belongs. He will not reject 
the aid of the implements which are scattered 
round him; but he will wield them to his own 
purposes, and with a power unknown to those 
whose hands first shaped and employed them; and 
thus it is, that in studying the minds and works 
of great writers, we arrive at a deeper and more 
living knowledge of the epoch to which we belong, 
than if we looked, however widely, over its sur- 
face, or mined, however long “4 darkly, in its 
inmost caves. It is, moreover, in the writings of 
such men, that we arrive at the most precise ac- 
quaintance with the general and permanent causes 
which, even around our daily paths, are moulding 
and inspiring the whole mass of that society, 
whereof ourselves are portions. 

There is much, also, to be learned from the 
examination even of those inferior, though still in 
some degree remarkable, men, who often enjoy, 
for a season, a larger share of popularity and 
vulgar applause than wiser and more on gen 
intellects. But, in every study of this kind, the 
great point to be kept in view is this: viz. that 
the examination of individual character, as well 
as every other species of human research, is only 
valuable inasmuch as it assists the workings of 
the spirit of truth within us. The light pursuits 
of the most frivolous, the elaborate inquiries of 
cumbrous erudition, the experiments of the man 
of science, the perils and labours of the pilgrims 
of knowledge, all are equally contemptible and 
worthless, except as assistances towards the nou- 
rishing into consciousness those general princi- 
ples, the obscure records of wisdom, the lines of 
eternal truth, originally traced upon our minds, 
however faint and dim, by the hand of Him who 
is at once all wisdom and all truth. Of this know- 
ledge, after the secrets of our own being have 
become manifest to our eyes, it is most important 
to us, as agents and instruments of good, to be- 
come acquainted with the state of custom, and 
feeling, and thought, among those around us. 

To every portion of mankind, to every age, has 
been assigned its peculiar character. ere are 
national as well as individual idiosyncracies ; and 
different races are no less distinguished by the 
variety of their arms and dresses—the Roman 
sword, the Gothic lance, the Indian tomahawk— 
than by the distinctive features of their customs, 
opinions, and modes of feeling. We catch a 
glimpse of human society shadowed afar off among 
the dim outlines of tents and camels, and the 
flocks of patriarchs, and the palm-trees of Arabia. 
The stamp of conquest, and the records of priestly 
tyranny, are exhibited, broad and deep, among the 
fearful gradations of castes, the stupendous monu- 
ments and pretended theocracy of Egypt, Etruria, 
and Hindoostan, The very name of Greece calls 





up the image of the sun-lit city, with the music, 
the dances, the pageants, and the songs of its 
theatres ; the perlichon of human vigour displayed 
in the Palestra, in shapes of an almost ideal 

beauty ; the temples and the statues, the lovely 

phantasms of a poetical religion ; the impassioned 

throng around the bema of the orator, and the 

eloquent meditations of a noble philosophy. The 

grave and simple unity of Roman forms, which 

made the city a camp, and the camp a temple, 

the lictors and the curule chair—the outward 

dress of a system in which every thing was included 

under positive institutions, are no less distinct 

from the barbaric magnificence and _ startling 

contrasts of the fiery East, than from the rough, 

unorganized energy of the Teutonic tribes, the 

forest domain, the herds and huts, the irregular 

council and naked array of the Hercynian wilder- 

ness. Again, another era presents to us the very 

busy marts of Bruges, and the crowded manufac- 

tories of Florence; the innumerable fortresses of 

feudal Germany, with their buttresses of rock, and 

thier men of iron; the tribunals of love, the trou- 

badours and jongleurs, in the palaces of Thou- 

louse; the astrolabe and sigil, the tournament 

and bull-fight of Granada; with the horrible ex- 

travagances of crusades, and the elaborate follies 

of scholastic logic. 

It may seem to some the result of a severe 
wisdom, to say that these are all recollections 
striking indeed to the fancy, for this, at least, will 
be allowed by every one, but without the slightest 
pretension to any substantial value. Yet these 
things are all symptoms of the particular forms 
under which human nature subsisted at certain 

pochs, and in various modes of society. These 
epochs and modes of national existence, were each 
of them as marked in their own individual being 
as are single men. 

This is very remarkably true of the present age 
of European society. The latter portion of the 
eighteenth century was the beginning of a new 
era, which is even yet but in its earlier stages. 
It is difficult to form even a faint and vague con- 
— of the mighty events and incalculable re- 
volutions which its progress is destined to unfold. 
Who is there who can venture to affirm, that we 
ourselves shall not be the spectators of changes, 
more startling, widely-spreading, and permanently 
important, than all the shatterings of thrones, the 
convulsions of governments, the earthquake shocks 
of universal opinion, or even than that wondrous 
regeneration of literature, which has so suddenly - 
begun to enlarge the prospects of mankind, and 
has so Pree the exclusive worshippers of the 
dead and mouldering past ? 

We can foresee little of the future ; but still we 
can see something: and we should be madmen or 
idiots to close our eyes, and shut up the volumes 
of divination, while that great movement is bear- 
ing onward the whole world, by which we, too, 
must be swept along. The signs of the times are 
around us, many and various, and prominent: but 
we find them, above all, in the writings of those 
men, some of whom are even now so powerfully 
influencing society, while others are, treasures 
reserved and hoarded up for the benefit of, per- 
haps, a distant futurity. We therefore propose to 
examine those minds of our own day, which are 
the most conspicuous in literature, for good or for 
evil; and though we are well aware that we can 
employ but very inadequate means, yet we hope 
we at venture to assert, that our pen will be 


guided by no feelipg but the free love of truth. 
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LEDYARD’S LIFE AND TRAVELS. 





Memoirs of the Life and Travels of Joun LEDYARD, 
from his Journals and Correspondence.—(American 
Edition, just received for republication in England.) 
Tue principal charm of biography to nine 

readers out of ten, lies hidden under an imperfect 

idea of its real purpose and utility. The actions 
of an individual are but the outward signs of an 
inward mystery, which it is the true aim of philo- 
sophy to investigate; and people and nations, in 
their varying circumstances and aspects, are a 
mighty temple, covered over with hieroglyphics, 
which, in their concealed meaning, reveal the 
secret of its building, and the wonders of its inner 
chambers. A book of memoirs, as people usually 
read such works, is less useful, and infinitely less 
amusing, than a moderately good novel. It is 
seldom the real incidents of life, taken one with 
the other, and in connection with their causes, 
afford more than a few startling deviations from 

the ordinary course of existence, or, if they did, 

could be presented in a manner at once consist- 

ent with truth and the design of continued inte- 
rest and effect. The advantage, therefore, which 

a real narrative possesses over an imaginary one, 

in having facts instead of fictions for its incidents, 

consists in their affording some higher gratifica- 
tion than the satisfaction of curiosity, and in their 
better adaptation to call the mind into action. 

The elements of our human nature, though the 
same in all men, are combined in such different 
proportions, and cast at first into vessels differing 
so much in mould and temper, that every indivi- 
dual of the species is a study in himself. But 
there are properties and peculiarities of nature 
which are either not often present or not often 
developed; qualities of mind and disposition the 
discovery of which seems to extend the limits of 
humanity, gives us new and different ideas of our 
kind, and makes us deem man something more 
than we before thought man to be. It is not the 
history of one class of characters alone, or that of 
the most brilliant and most popular only that affords 
opportunities for observation of this kind; the 
greatest minds are not often measurable by infe- 
rior ones, and are not always in possession of op- 
portunities of acting ; but the skill of Archimedes 
was not the less because he had not where to fix 
his lever, The objects to be contemplated are 
mind and character; and as these, when worthy 
of admiration, depend not on the accidents of for- 

tune or adversity, to search rightlyafter the golden 

treasures that lie beneath the surface of the moral 
world, we must be content to labour while others 
are rejoicing in the possession of supposed trea- 
sures. There is, however, a pleasure to be de- 
rived from the contemplation of human character, 
when elevated aboye its ordinary level, afforded 
by few other studies, and which well repays the 
endeavour to divest ourselves of vulgar preju- 
dices and narrow estimates of truth. Confined to 
no age, and restricted to no one pursuit, the in- 
dwelling spirit of pure and noble thought, teach- 
ing some to suffer, and others to body forth its 
own magnificent inspirations, or act under its 
guidance, is to be sought for uader every form of 
its existence, and to be the object of our venera- 
tion wherever found; in the devotedness of the 
jot, as well as in the eloquence of the bard ; 
n the patient, bold, and self-denyiag enthusiasm 
of the traveller, as well as inthe successful science 
of the philosopher or moralist. 

It would be difficult, we think, for any one to 
read the volume on our table without such reflec- 
tions as these. The subject of its singular me- 
moir was neither poet nor philosopher, owes no- 
thing either to popularity or success in his under- 
takings ; but his character is one which cannot 
be regarded without the highest admiration, or 
those feelings of respect awakened by the picture 
of a man struggling with almost eyery adversity, 
and subdued by none. 10-9 

The disposition sand mental qualifications which 


excite the love of wandering, or render @ man 
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eminent as a traveller, are almost as infinitely 
varied as the qualities which make one writer 
successful in one way, and another in another. 
The sojourner in the populous cities of modern 
Europe, is a wanderer from far different views and 
feelings to his whose tent is pitched among the 
ruins of Thebes or Babylon; and strangely op- 
posite in disposition are the men who make 
their path through an Italian valley, or the un- 
tracked deserts of Africa. The one are the agree- 
able writers, the pleasant and easy gossipers from 
one nation to another, that amuse us with scandal 
or description; the others are great and vener- 
able men, the priests of their order, led forth by 
a stern and mysterious impulse, and supported in 
their untrodden path by an inward consciousness 
of strength, by a deep and serious joy, that the 
perils of neither seas nor deserts can overcome. 

Of this number was the unfortunate Ledyard, 
whose natural talents, constitutional vigour of 
character, and unfailing enthusiasm of heart, fitted 
him for the execution of the noblest enterprizes. 
But his life was a continual struggle with dis- 
appointment and adversity, and we follow him 
through his short career with our admiration sus- 
pended between his ability and his fortitude. 

This singular individual was born in the year 
1751, at Groton, in Connecticut. Having lost his 
father while very young, he was successively con- 
signed to the care of his grandfather and uncle, 
under the latter of whom he studied the law. Soon, 
however, disgusted with this pursuit, he was left, 
at the age of nineteen, without employment or 
profession. It was subsequently decided that he 
should enter the Missionary Institution of Doctor 
Wheelock, which that excellent man had recently 
formed at Hanover, on the banks of the Connecti- 
cut. He commenced his studies there accord- 
ingly, but it was not long before his adventurous 
spirit evinced itself in a variety of undertakings, 
and his determination was soon taken of abandon- 
ing the confinement of his College. As his de- 
parture from this place and previous adventures 
are described with no little felicity, and well de- 
lineate the character of Ledyard’s mind, we shall 
extract the passage containing them : 

‘On the margin of the Connecticut river, which runs 
near the College, stood many majestic forest trees, 
nourished by a rich soil. One of these Ledyard con- 
trived to cut down; he then set himself at work to 
fashion its trunk into a canoe, and in this labour he 
was assisted by some of his fellow-students. As this 
canoe was fifty feet long and three wide, and was to be 
dug out and constructed by these unskilful workmen, 
the task was not a trifling one, nor such as could be 
speedily executed. Operations were carried on with 
spirit, however, till Ledyard wounded himself with an 
axe, and was disabled for several days. When reco- 
vered, he applied himself anew to his work ; the canoe 
was finished, launched into the stream, and, by the 
further aid of his companions, equipped and prepared 
for a voyage. His wishes were now at their consum- 
mation, and, bidding adieu to these haunts of the 
muses, where he had gained a dubious fame, he set off 
alone, with a light heart, to explore a river, with the 
navigation of which he had not the slightest acquaint- 
ance. The distance to Hartford was not less than one 
hundred and forty miles, much of the way was through 
a wilderness, and in several places there were danger- 
ous falls and rapids. 

* With a bear-skin for a covering, and his canoe well- 
stocked with provisions, he yielded himself to the cur- 
rent, and floated leisurely down the stream, seldom 
using his paddle, and stopping only in the night for sleep. 
He told Mr. Jefferson in Paris, fourteen years after- 
wards, that he took only two books with him, a Greek 
Testament and Ovid, one of which he was deeply en- 
gaged in reading when his canoe approached Bellow’s 
Falls, where he was suddenly roused by the noise of the 
waters rushing among the rocks, through the narrow 

e. The danger was imminent, as no boat could 
a that Fall without being instantly daghed in 
pieces. With difficulty he gained the shore in time to 
escape such a catastrophe, and through the kind as- 
sistance of the people in the neighbourhood, who were 
astonished at the novelty of such a voyage down the 
Connecticut, his canoe was drawn by oxen around the 
Fall and committed again to the water below. From 


that time, til] he arrived at his place of destination, we 


[No. 3. 


hear of no accident, although he was carried through 
several dangerous passes in the river. On a bright 
Spring morning, just gs the sun was rising, some of Mr, 
Seymour’s family were standing near his house on the 
high bank of the small river that runs through the city of 
Hartford, and empties itself into the Connecticut river, 
when they espied at some distance an object of unusnal 
appearance moving slowly up the stream. Others were 
attracted by the singularity of the sight, and all were 
conjecturing what it could be till its questionable 
assumed the true and obvious form of a canoe ; but by 
what impulse it was moved forward, none could de- 
termine. Something was seen in the stern, but ap- 
parently without life or motion. At length the canoe 
touched the shore directly in front of the house ; a 
person sprang from the stern to a rock in the edge of 
the water ; threw off a bear-skiu in which he had been 
enveloped; and behold John Ledyard in the presence 
of his uncle and connexions, who were filled with won- 
der at this sudden apparition, for they had received no 
intelligence of his intention to leave Dartmouth, but 
supposed him still there diligently pursuing his studies, 
and fitting himself to be a missionary among the In- 
dians. 

* However unimportant this whimsical adventure 
may have been in its results, or even its objects, it was 
one of no ordinary peril, and illustrated in a forcible 
manner the character of the navigator. The voyage 
was performed in the last part of April or first of May, 
and, of course, the river was raised by the recent aa 
ing of the snow upon the mountains. This circumstance 
probably rendered the rapids less dangerous; but it 
may be questioned, whether there are many persons at 
the present day who would willingly run the same 
hazard, even if guided by a pilot skilled in the naviga- 
tion of the river.’—pp. 16-19. 

Subsequently to this event, he made several 
ineffectual attempts at obtaining admittance inte 
the ministry, which, after having occasioned no- 
thing but disappointment, ended in his going as 
a common sailor on board a vessel bound for 
Gibraltar. After a year spent in this voyage, and 
having no prospect of employment, he deter. 
mined on setting out in quest of some unknown 
relations in England, where he arrived, without 
money, or the chance of getting any, except by 
begging. He had the good fortune to discover 
his friends; but his idea of the respect due to him 
made him repulse every attempt on their part ta 
do him good. His word had been doubted when 
he first made himself known, and it was 
for John Ledyard. It happened, hawever, that, 
while he was in London, Teenie Cook was about 
to set sail on his last voyage. Our hero enlisted 
in the marines, made application in person to the 
great navigator, and was permitted to aceoyapany 
him. The account given of the voyage forms aa 
interesting part of the volume, as. it contains se. 
veral particulars not commonly known or men- 
tioned in other publications; ut far these we 
must refer our readers to the work itself. 

Ledyard remained in the navy two years after 
his return from this voyage, and then returned to 
America. While at Hartford, the dwelling-place 
of his uncle, and where he continued four months, 
he wrote a Journal of Cook’s Voyage, and formed 
some of those schemes, the execution of which so 
constantly occupied his mind, After his tempe- 
rary rest, he proceeded first to New York, and 
next to Philadel hia, in search of some one who 
might be inclined to send him out en an experi- 
mental trading voyage to the north wwest coast 
First a Mr. Morris, then the mercha 

I © Merchants of New 
London, of L’Orient, and of ‘Paris, and lastly the 
celebrated Paul Jones, cid out promises of engag- 
ing in the scheme; but all, from some cause.or 
other, was called off, and poor Ledyard was left in 
Paris without a hope or a louis. Not, however, 
to be deterred by disappointment, he again re- 
turned te England, where he was actiaaliees em- 
barked on his desired expedition, when, accord- 
ing to his usual fortune, the vessel was prevented 
proceeding on her course. Still unsubdued, ‘his 
next determination was, to make the tour of the 
globe from London, east, on foot ! On this jour- 
ney he set aut, aided _ subscription comm 








y Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Hunter, &c. ; after 
having proceeded throngh Swedeo, Lepland, aad 
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——— 
Finland, around the Gulph of Bothnia, into the 
retic Circle, on foot, arrived at Petersburg. 
in thence he set out for Siberia, in company 
with a Scotch physician, of the name of Brown, 
and after a journey of prodigious extent, arrived 
at Yakutsk. 

After having proceeded thus far on his expedi- 
tion, and having overcome difficulties which 
would have filled any other man with dismay, our 
‘traveller might well hope, that he should meet 
yith no other opposition to his course, but that 
of the elements. This, however, it will be seen, 
was. aided by another and more formidable power. 
It had been his intention to proceed immediately 
from Yakutsk to Okotsk, in order to pass over 
to the American continent at the earliest ap- 

oach of the spring. But, to his consternation, 

was informed that it was impossible for him 
to pass the roads at that season, and he was com- 
pelled, however unwillingly, to determine on 
remaining at the former place till May. From 
this resolution he found some i pg | of de- 
yiating a little, and he returned with Captain 
Billing, up the Lena to Irkutsk. But what will 
be the surprise of the reader, when we inform 
him, that, while at this place, an order came 
from the Empress to arrest Ledyard, and send 
him to the private inquisition at Moscow? Yet, 
such in truth was the case; and well might the 
free American, while he was whirled over the 
frozen and almost interminable wilds of Cathe- 
rine’s dominions, exclaim, ‘It would be ex- 
cellently qualifying, if every man who is called 
to preside over the liberties of a people, should 
once—it would be enough—actually be deprived 
of his liberty unjustly” After having been car- 
tied before the tribunal at Moscow, where it does 
not appear that any accusation was preferred 
against him, he was sent to the frontiers of Po- 
land, where he was set at liberty, and left to make 
his way in the best manner he could to England. 
He arrived in London in May, and, as if some- 
thing should always occur to keep hope alive, 
however often overcome, Sir Joseph Banks in- 
troduced him to the African Association, as a 
person in every way’ caleulated for prosecuting 
the discoveries they desired to make in Central 
Africa. Ledyard’s services were accepted; he 
was fitted out for his departure, and with more 
of confidence than he had ever yet been able to 
indulge in, he set sail for Egypt. He arrived at 
Cairo on the 19th of August, 1788, and there, 
while hope was at its height, all the euthusiasm 
of his mind in action, and his foot upon the desert, 
his career ended in death. 

‘Poor Ledyard! the annals of unfortunate genius 
have not another more adventurous or more dis- 
tressing tale. 





SCINA’S LITERARY HISTORY OF SICILY. 


Prospetto della Storia Letteraria de Sicilia, nel secolo 
decimottavo ; dell ABBATE DomENIco Scina, Regio 
Istoriographo. Palermo, 3 vols. 8vo. London. Ko- 
Jandi, 1828. 

Tue ‘history of Italian literature is very little 
known in Europe, with the exception of that 
which relates to the two celebrated epochs in 
which Dante and Petrarch, Tasso, and Ariosto 
flourished. The progress of knowledge, in the 
eighteenth century, still remains buried in ob- 

-\scurity, especially those branches, less attractive, 
but more solid, which relate to useful sciences, 
and more immediately influence the prosperity of 

‘mations. It is not difficult to discover the cause 

of this state of oblivion, which has misled so 

illustrious writers, and suggested reasons 

directly contrary to the testimony of facts. Italy, 
divided into provinces, each perfectly indepen- 
‘ident of the other, without any common centre 
“for correspondence, without any uniform laws, to 
“gnsure to authors the proprietorship of their 
‘works, without that intellectual Jiberty which en- 

‘ Weurages the growth of great ideas, does not offer, 


Tike other countries, encouragement to the publi- 


city of literary productions. There, knowledge 
receives its sole support from the passionate love 
of study ; the love of fame even, that noble, inno- 
cent, and seductive passion of the human heart, 
is not always a certain spur to knowledge—be- 
cause, there the possession of talents most fre- 
quently excites the suspicion of those in power, 
and fame often becomes to those who possess it, 
synonymous with crime. 

Thus it happens that profound meditations on 
mankind, the universe, on physical or moral na- 
ture, are either privately announced under some 
disguise, are confined to aselect number of faith- 
ful friends, or preserved in sheets, which remain 
inedited, either from a want of means, or from the 
political dangers which would attend their publi- 
cation. Thus the history of an epoch scarcely 
past, is left in complete darkness, because the 
data most essential to link together the different 
parts in succession, are lost, and it becomes 
rather a history of the life and writings of a few 
literary men, than of the progress of literature 
itself. 

It would be a splendid and most useful un- 
dertaking if the critics of Italy would compile an 
accurate history, each one of the particular pro- 
vince he inhabits, in which it would be easy for 
him to collect scarce notices, literary traditions, 
unpublished manuscripts, and the unknown works 
of all those who are there distinguished for their 
literary labours, and thus tracing and developing, 
in their different departments, the origin and gra- 
dual progress of sciences and letters, in all their 
separate branches, furnish sufficient materials 
from which to form a general history of the ad- 
vancement of Italian literature during the 18th 
century. What hidden treasures would not, by 
this means, be discovered in the most remote 
corners of the kingdom! What information 
might not be drawn from that which now remains 
forgotten and unknown, more particularly in 
Lombardy and the kingdom of Naples! Of this 
species of particular investigation, a striking ex- 
ample has just been given by the Abbé Scina, 
which justifies the idea before expressed. This 
meritorious citizen, already well known in Italy 
as a profound philosopher and learned naturalist, 
has published a general view of the history of 
Sicilian literature in the 18th century, which 
gives unequivocal evidence of the great progress 
which the inhabitants of that island have made in 
the cultivation of every branch of human know- 
ledge ; facts which, for the want of sufficient re- 
cords, no other writer has before revealed, but 
which do not the less form a part of that vast 
mass of knowledge and discoveries with which 
Europe was at that time so fruitful, and from 
which the most remote posterity will derive 
gratification and delight. 

The state of Sicily, at the commencement of 
that century, was deplorable; governed as a 
colony, by the delegates of princes far removed, 
whose only care was to preserve the conquest they 
had made, the people were deprived of every 
kind of public —stablishment for encouraging and 
facilitating the study of literature in general. 
Sciences, philosophy, and morals, only taught by 
exclusive right by the Jesuits, were buried in the 
darkness of pedantry, so well calculated to occupy 
the mind in verbal frivolities, and to keep the 
attention distracted from the arts, and from the 
knowledge of things in general. The ecclesiasti- 
cal doctrines, under the same government, had 
no other end than to agitate the most frivolous 
questions, and to sustain false and empty conclu- 
sions, which, to use the language of Bacon, were 
neither instructive nor beneficial to mankind. 
Physical and natural history remained in absolute 
silence and oblivion, so that it was difficult to 
imagine that that island could ever have been the 
country of Empedocles and Archimedes. The 
sublime science of mathematics was there un- 
known to every one, as there did not exist any 
motives sufficiently powerful to induce application 





} to its study. The elements of geometry were 





scarcely even learnt by architects, and was consi- 
dered a perfectly useless study for the rest of the 
nation. That land which had excited in the 
Greeks such brilliant recollections of glory and 
of prosperity, was almost ignorant of its former 
grandeur ; and its beautiful language, corrupted 
and spoilt by the false school of Marino, onl 
appeared to please by amassing metaphors an 
conceit, so as to prevent every possibility of 
having either good poetical or oratorical produc- 
tions in the language. 

In this miserable condition, however, there still 
remains a treasure, with which nature, not man, 
has largely endowed the inhabitants of that re- 
gion ; which is, a genius essentially lively, active, 
and brilliant, eager in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and impatient at remaining in obscurity and ob- 
livion. Individuals of birth and fortune may dare 
to raise their voices, and, by their example, to 
save their country from an ignominious lethargy. 
By their private authority academies were insti- 
tuted, libraries opened, museums founded, public 
schools restored, and learning again magitied to 
its ancient splendour. The results of this impulse 
were at first slow, but they were certain; and 
when, in the latter part of the century, the Go- 
vernment wisely concurred in sanctioning these 
powerful efforts, they became prodigious. The 
study of national memorials and antiquities, 
which was generally encouraged, produced an 
abundant number of writers on the origin and 
changes of the most celebrated cities of Sicily, 
and on the dominion which the Byzantines, the 
Arabs, the Romans, and the Swiss, had succes- 
sively held inthem. The excavations undertaken 
by rich individuals, lent their assistance in illus- 
trating the history of the times by precious relies, 
drawn from the bowels of the earth, in medals, 
statues, instruments, vases, tombs, and monu- 
ments of every description. The learned lan- 
guages, with which antiquaries found it necessary 
to make themselves acquainted, drew the atten- 
tion of the public to the most valuable works of 
Greek and Latin antiquity, and thus rendering 
popular the best models of oratory and of poetry, 
purified the taste for literature, which, from that 
time, flourished with the greatest success.  Eccle- 
siastical discipline, guided by bishops, celebrated 
for their learning as well as piety, was again re- 
stored to its original purity. Philosophy, throwing 
off the yoke of pedantry, vacillated for a long 
time between the systems of Leibnitz and Des- 
cartes, which, from the first, was useful, from 
giving an impulse to learning, and at length gave 
way to the doctrines of Locke and Condillac, the 
only men who have substituted facts for words, 
yo | realities for abstractions. Moral and politi- 
cal sciences arose, as it were, out of nothing, and 
excited, to so. great a degree, the research after 
truth, that the people dared to make the Govern- 
ment sensible, that a legislative reform, in har- 
mony with the new ideas that had arisen, was new 
become quite indispensable. Physics and natural 
history, in all their various branches, united with 
the mathematics, which are inseparable from them, 
were enriched by valuable investigations, happy 
discoveries, and clever analysises, which, above 
all, embellished alternately the departments of 
mineralogy, botany, and chemistry. And, lastly, 
the light which was thrown by the immortal 
Piazzi on astronomy, with the new enumeration 
of the fixed stars, and with the brilliant discovery 
of the planet Ceres, shows, to the glory of the 
Sicilians, that this impetus of the mind, without 
any foreign aid, was most powerful and effective 
and, like the voice of the Omnipotent, commands 
the light to shine, and it did shine. 

Great and laborious must have been the- 
searches which this work has occasioned its au 
thor: but so much greater will be the honou 
and fame which will redound to his name, 

Endowed with an excellent judgment, and with 
a degree of erudition by no means common, he 
treads this vast field of facts with admirable suc- 


cess, carefully pointing oyt the namese the /it- 
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terati, the intrinsic merit of their various produc- 
tions ; the advancement of knowledge ; the scope 
of opinions, the progress of useful truths; and 
never dissimulating the errors into which some of 
them have fallen from too much precipitation; the 
opposition which others excited, either from vanity 
or.from ambition; and the solicitude of a whole 
people, in the most trifling circumstances, to 
merit an honourable post amongst cultivated and 
refined nations. In pronouncing his own opinion 
on.the character of a scientific theory, or of a 
work of imagination, he always exhibits great 
sincerity, a correct judgment, a refined taste, and 
a perfect impartiality. The following judgment, 
which he gives on the incomparable poetry of the 
Abbé Meli, written in the Rcilian dialect, will 
serve as an example of the elegance of his criti- 
cism, and the extent of his knowledge: 


‘ Giovanni Meli claims a place in the highest rank 
of poets; he happily possesses a mind adorned with 
the rarest qualities. Nature is often liberal in bestow- 
ing a greater or less degree of energy, nobleness, and 
vivacity of imagination ; but she rarely accords the fa- 
culty of feeling strongly those things which are touch- 
ing, simple, and elegant, and, at the same time, of de- 
picting them in an ingenious and graceful manner. 
In the possession of this inestimable gift, Anacreon 
was unequalled among the Greeks, and Catullus among 
the Romans ; and by the possession of this valuable 
talent, Meli has become the honour of Sicily and of 
our age. He has, indeed, written a great deal of 
,oetry, and always with considerable success ; but all 
bis poetry does not possess an equal degree of merit. 
In some of his compositions he has not attained the 
summitof excellence ; he hasat least many competitors : 
and in the dithyrambic style he sometimes excels, but 
frequently falls short of other Sicilian writers, and is 
always far from attaining the beauty of Redi. But in 
the delicacy of his anacreontics he surpasses every other 
writer ; he rises, alone, above all; and this beautiful 
poet, this new Anacreon, receives the admiration of 
every one. 


* Nevertheless, there is, if I am not mistaken, a total 
difference in the two poets: Meli does not suddenly 
and boldly enter upon his subject, but gradually and 
gently leads to it, with the assistance of some graceful 
ideas. He breaks the bow of Cupid to praise an eye- 
brow ; he throws the little loves into rebellion, to en- 
chain them with golden ringlets; and always invents 
and calls to his assistance the most delicate and grace- 
ful conceptions. Not so the Greek poet. He is less 
imaginative, and is generally touched by the most 
trifling and delicate things, which he expresses with 
simplicity and grace. Thus it happens, that Anacreon, 
not makiug use of the beauties of imagination, abounds 
with delicacies of expression, whilst Meli, on the con- 
trary, regarding chiefly the beauty of his thoughts, is 
sometimes careless of the elegance of his phrases. The 
latter, therefore, more easily than the former, may 
paint falsely, since Meli is the most imaginative ; and 

one kuows, that the more the human mind gives 
itself up to the indulgence of imagination, the more 
likely it is to be deluded. Anacreon, in fact, is always 
true to nature; whilst Meli, although generally most 
happy, is yet sometimes in error. Anacreon, in 
short, is more simple than the Sicilian poet; but the 
ornamental and elegant ideas of Meli are more delight- 
ful and captivating. It is certain, that from the fruit- 
fulness and natural character of the ideas with which 
Meli adorns his poetry, they appear to great advantage, 
not only in anacreontics, but in idylls, in eclogues, and 
in every species of pastoral poetry, a kind of writing 
which derives its principle charm from imagination. 
Even the most sublime and philosophical ideas receive 
in his mind a new form, and become simple, clear, and 
elegant, and still every one is struck and allured by 
them. This is instantly discernible in the ‘ Polemone,’ 
which is alone sufficient to immortalize the name of 
Meli: it is a miracle of philosophy, of intense fecling, 
and of beauty. But without seeking any longer to de- 
scribe the elegance and beauty of the verses of Meli, it 
is enough to say, that all Europe seeks them, translates 
them, and derives pleasure from them. It would, un- 
doubtedly, be impossible to touch the hearts of people 
of different characters, different languages, and different 
customs, if, to beauty of style, were not added truth 
and nature, which every one can feel, and every one 
appreciate. The estimation in which Meli is held, is a 
proof that all the nations of Europe possess one general 
sense of the beautiful, for all Europe acknowledges him 
to be the poet of nature,’ 


THE ATHENEUM.- 








BARTON’S POEMS. 


4 Widow's Tale, and other Poems. By BERNARD 
Barton. Holdsworth. London, 1827. 12mo, 
price 5s. 6d. pp. 155. 

A gvick perception of moral truth, united to 
great tenderness of feeling, form the ground 
work of Bernard Barton’s poetical chacacter. In 
the possession of these qualities of mind, he is 
equal with writers of much superior genius; but 
he is destitute of that power of combining intense 
passion with beauty of sentiment, which shines so 
conspicuously in the minor poems of some. of 
our popular authors. His productions, from the 
first to the last, evince a calm elevation of spirit, 
an equability of gentle feeling, and a delight in 
every thing pure and beneficial to mankind; but 
this is not all that is requisite, even in poetry 
written with a directly moral view ; we want the 
energy and appealing voice of passion, even in 
the addresses that would calm us; we require 
the eloquence of thought, even in the soothing 
ballad ; and no poetry, of whatever class it may 
be, will produce its proper and legitimate grati- 
fication without these qualities. Bernard Bar- 
ton, however, is not deficient in the genial glow 
of heart which fits him for a pleasing and ten- 
der writer; and the features of his poetry are 
those most likely to recommend it to the class of 
readers to whom it seems more particularly ad- 
dressed. It is sometimes founded on peculiar 
principles of feeling, which it is necessary for the 
reader himself to have deeply seated in his own 
heart, before he can enjoy it; and at others, it 
appeals to the mind with a nakedness of morality, 
which the simple-hearted members of his own 
sect alone can relish as poetry. Notwithstanding 
all this, however, he enjoys a degree of fame 
much greater than several more presuming wri- 
ters, and we should not be surprised if his little 

innace steal with more certainty into the port of 
immortality than many swifter sailing barks. 

Though he can hardly be called an imitator of 
Montgomery, yet he may be strictly said to re- 
semble that poet in the moral and serious tone. of 
his writings, and in the one great object which 
they have constantly in view—the illustrating of 
their opinions by the experiences of life. The 
latter, indeed, as a poet, is more independent of 
mere moral feelings, more imaginative in his con- 
stitution, and a greater master in all the splendid 
mysteries of his art; but a very great proportion 
of the readers of each admire them for the pro- 
perties common to both. 

It is a singular circumstance, that they are the 
only two authors of religious poetry that possess 
any degree of popularity in England, or whose 
names are heard beyond their respective sects ; 
and it is a still more curious circwmstance,, that 
of these writers who alone have succeeded in, this 
hitherto unpopular branch of literature, the one 
is a Moravian and the other a Quaker, members 
of sects, to which, of all others, we should have 
last turned our expectation for writers of such 
successful exertion. 

Bernard Barton, there is little doubt, owed a 
considerable share of his original. notoriety, to 
the circumstance of his peing the first openly 
recognized Quaker poet; and had he possessed 
much less talent than he does, this circumstance 
would have been sufficient to, give him a very ad- 
vantageous peprcing, painhs but he is now fairly 
before the public. His repeated appearances have 
made us forget his garb, and we are inclined to 
think his style is every year becoming more am- 
bitious —~ ornamented. The principal poem 
in the volume under notice, and several of the 
minor pieces, are certainly of a generally higher 
tone, and more imaginative character, than any of 
our author’s former productions; and whether 
his genius have acquired new vigour by exercise, 
or is less timid in the fashion of her attire, her 
present efforts have certainly more of the usual 
colouring of poetical language than any of her 
earlier ones. 


‘The Widow’s Tale,’ which is the principal 





piece in the collection, is founded on an interest. 
ing and affeeting acédunt of the ‘fdss of several 
# - : 


sleyan missionaries, who peri With fe 
ral other persons, in the Merig_mail- oat e 
island of Antigua, The narrative was writter:by 
a Mrs. Jones, the only. person, saved. y.and.it is 
fromthe materials furnished by this'lady, thes our 
author has gathered the subject-of bis poemet 
consists of but forty-six stanzas, and it ig. 

in. its concluding verses that it appears to, 

any peculiar merit. We haye had so aay dee 
scriptions of storm and shipwreck, of thé he: rt 
sickening despair and lingering hope of the s 
ferers, that it would require another poem of Byr 

to make us feel, as we should feel, on such a sub : . 
Thé only peculiar feature of this part of, *'The 
Widow’s Tale,’ is the calm expression of resigna, 
tion displayed in the conduct of the characters 
introduced ; if we except some occasional traits « 
deep feeling, and a passage which relates the ca, 


tastrophe of this little story, in which the 
husband, helpless and alone, is very t 
described. 
The extract we have selected as a specimen of 
the smaller pieces, is, we think, of considerable 
merit; but of this the reader will judge for himself; 


THE DEAD. 


© Number the grains of sand out-spread 
Wherever Ocean’s billows flow ; 

Or count the bright stars over-head, 
As these in their proud courses glow ; 


Count all the tribes on earth that creep, 
Or that expand the wing in air ; 

Number the hosts that in the deep 
Existence, and its pleasures share ; 


Count the green leaves that in the breath 
Of Spring’s blythe gale are dancing fast; 

Or those, all faded, sere in death, 
Which flit before the wintry blast ;— 


Aye! number these, and myriads more, 
All countless as they seem to be ; 

There still remains an ampler store 
Untold by, and unknown of Thee. 


Askest thou—* Who, or what be they? 
Qh! think upon thy mortal doom ; 
And with anointed eye survey 
The silent empire of the tomb! 
Think of all those who erst have been 
Living as thou art—even now ; 
Looking upon life’s busy scene 
With glance as careless, light, as thou, 
All these, like thee, have lived and moved, 
Have seen—what now thou look’st upon, 
Have fear'd, hoped, hated, mourn’d, or loved, | 
And now from mortal sight are gone. ‘ 
Yet, though unseen of human eye 
Their reliques slumber in the earth, 
The boon of immortality 
To them was given with vital birth. - 
‘They WERE; and, having been, they arz! j 
Earth but\contains their mould’ ring dust, ).~: 
Their deathless spirits, near or far. 
With thine must rise to meet the just._ 
Thou know’st not but they hover near, 
Witness of every secret deed, 
Which, shunning human eye or ear, 
The spirits of the dead may heed. 
An awful thought it is to think 
The viewless, dead out-nymber all 
Who, bound by life’s connecting lik, 
Now share with us this earthly ball. 
It is a thought as dread and high, 
And one to wake a fearful thrill, 
To think, while alf who five; must die, 
THE DEAD! THE DEAD are living still.” . 
We have no doubt that this little yolume 
will add to the reputation of its author,)as,@ 
poet; there are occasionally some cold com 
and sprinklings of imagery, which might 
have been spared; but while it possesses alk. 
moral excellence, the quiet. spirit and, t 
feeling of his former works, it exhibits mi 
more genuine poetical spirit, and, com 


more power of raising general interest: {4 \/o!!vt 


but subdued agony of a wife watching her dying 
ouchingly 
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. HISTORY OF THE TURKS. 


fory of the Ottoman Empire, chiefly prepared from 
“hitherto unexamined Manuscripts and Archives, Vol. I. 
F¥om te Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, until 
vi Me thing of Constanti . By the Baron Von 
Amer. ‘Published by C. A. Hartleben, Pest, and 
jlprimbed at Vienna, 1827.. (Second Notice.) 

‘Our preceding analysis of this very able and 
mnprehensive work, closed with the reign of 
urad, surnamed the Lord and Conqueror, one 
the most fortunate Sultans who ever wielded 

sceptre of the Ottomans. His name holds a 
more conspicuous place in Turkish history from 
the splendour of his victories presenting to the 
ves of the Musulmans so striking a contrast with 
he misfortunes and captivity of his successor, 

Whose genius was eclipsed by that of the great 

Tamerlane. The reign of Bajezid commenced 

rather inauspiciously for the fate of the future 

felatives of the royal blood, with the execution 
of his own brother, an example unfortunately 

: as a legitimate privilege by succeeding 

Sultans. At the outset, his warlike expeditions 

were extremely successful, and he was the first 

who ventured to undertake the siege of Constan- 
tmople. But the brilliancy of his expldits was 
obscured by the dark ferocity of his character. 

He is stated to have put to death 10,000 Christian 

prisoners, and to have first laid waste Athens, and 

other cities of Greece. On approaching, however, 
the city of Constantinople for the second time, his 
victorious career was checked by crossing the 

_ of his still more formidable rival, who, after 
aving acquired glory in his Persian, Indian, and 

Syrian campaigns, directed his power against that 

of Bajezid. The struggle of these two great 

commanders for disputed sovereignty, and the 
generosity of the conqueror,—who, so far from 
enclosing his prisoner in an iron cage, left him 
in comparative freedom,—are well detailed; 
offering an historical picture, highly interesting, 
and very opposite to that which we have hitherto 
been accustomed to contemplate. After the con- 
uest of Bagdad, the territories of Mesopotamia, 
‘urdistan, Georgia, and Armenia, speedily fell 
before the arms of Tamerlane, who continued his 
victorious career until he approached the city of 

Angora, where the Sultan Bajezid, at the head of 

an immense army, prepared to receive him. The 

description of the battle, in which tributary 

princes; ‘and various nations, on beth sidés, bore a 

part, rendering it one of the most imposing and 

formidable struggles for empire upon record,— 
strike us as being the most spirited and interest- 
ing in the whole work. 

We shall, therefore, present our readers with 
an extraet of some portion of the details relating 
to the eventful day, which ended in the captivity 
of Bajezid, and left Tamerlane undisputed master 
of the empires of the East. It was fought on the 
Wh'of'July, 1402, (804 of the Hejira,) and com- 
menced at thé break of day: ‘ About the hour of 
six the Battle was announced by the ‘shrill sound 
of the Tartars’ trumpets, followed by the onset- 
cry of Siiriin! and answered by the clush of the 
Turkish timbrels, and the shout of Allah! Allah! 
which rent’ thé air. Timur then, by the advice 
of a Dervish, alighted from his charger to offer 
up a prayer ; and next gave instafit command for 
attack. Mirza, Abubehr, at thé head of the van- 
guard of fhe ‘right wing under his father, Mirau- 
shah, attacked’ the rear of the Ottomans, where 
the Servians allies, ‘fighting like lions, checked 
the fury. of “his onset ; seeing this, Mirza, Moham- 
med Sultan, who commanded the centre, threw 
Miiself at the feet of ‘Timut, entreating pérmis- 
fight’ td hasten "to tle assistance of thé ‘left wing: 

an troops of the Oftoriun fourhé 

theinidst invineile bravery ‘and résvlation: 

the Serviniis upon the left perforined these 

eof ‘Valour, the trop’ of Aidin, who 

their former princes in the enemy’s ranks, 

over to them from the right witig; und were 
followed by those of Ssaruchan, Mentesche, Ker 
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mian, and the Tartars,’who by Timur’s secret 
negociations had been induced to desert. Already 
were the Servians of Bajezid upon the point of 
being cut to pieces, when their heroic leader, 
Stephan, at the head of his remaining horsemen, 
dashed through the opposing squadrons of the 
enemy sword in hand, carrying tidings to the 
Sultan, his father-in-law, of the desertion and 
flight. Timur witnessing this act of heroism on 
the part of the Servians, exclaimed aloud, “ The 
Dervishes (i.e. the poor) truly have permitted 
themselves to want for nothing.” Bajezid perse- 
vering in his usual obstinacy, maintained his 
position upon a height of which he was in posses- 
sion, surrounded by ten thousand janissaries, 
without striking a blow. But Stephan finding the 
battle lost, and the impossibility of saving the 
Sultan, covered the retreat of his eldest son 
Suleiman, who had been rescued by the Grand 
Vizier Ali Pasha, by 4ga Hassan the janissary, 
and the Subsachi Aurebeg, and proceeded with 
him in the direction of the sea. The Emir Amasia, 
likewise placing Prince Mohammed in the centre, 
made a rapid retreat towards the East, into the 
mountains. 

‘ The Sultan Bajezid, thus left with his body- 
guards and allies, and surrounded by his Viziers 
and Emirs, his Pashas and his sons, continued to 
occupy the height with his janissaries, fainting 
with intense heat and thirst, during the whole day. 
The excessive heat resembled that of the day at 
Houain, when the great Prophet so steadfastly 
maintained his ground against the overwhelming 
numbers of unbelivers ; and like that upon the 
plain of Kerbela, where Hussein and his faithful, 
borne down by privations and thirst, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Bajezid likewise thus per- 
severed in imitation of the Prophet and his uncle 
Hussein. His ten thousand faithful janissaries, 
weakened by thirst, dropped one by one, or fell 
an easy prey to the sword of the Tartars: it was 
only when night came on, that Bajezid, urged by 
Minnetbeg’s entreaties, consented to fly; but his 
horse fell with him, and he was taken prisoner by 
Mahmudchan, the descendant of Dschengischan, 
(Jengiz Khan) the titular Khan of Dschagatai.’ 

Along with Bajezid, all the chief princes and 
officers of his court fell into the hands of Timur. 
Prince Mustapha was slain in the battle ; and, 
according to the Byzantiue historian, Ducas, when 
his father, Bajezid, was brought prisoner into his 
conqueror’s tent, he found him engaged playing 
chess with his son Schahroch. At the moment 
his great captive appeared on the threshold, he 
was exchanging places, says the historian, with 
his king and ‘his tower, just as the King of 
the Ottomans had exchanged his throne |for the 
tower of captivity. All the Persian, Turkish, 
and Greek historians, however, agree, that Timur’s 
first reception of the fallen Sultan was magnani- 
mous and noble. When he beheld his prisoner ex- 
hausted by thirst, and heat, and the toil of battle, 
covered with dust, in his presence, he rose, and 
addressing him in kind words, seated him at his 
side; he then pointed out to him three stately 
tents, declaring they were his, at the same time, 
swearing bythe most sacred oaths that his life was 
im no way endangered. At the entreaty of Bajezid, 
that his lost son might be sought for, and per- 
mitted to console him with his society, Timur 
appointed people for the search. They only dis- 
covered Prince Mirza, and brought him im his 
costly attire into Timur’s presence. One of the 
chief Emirs, and a relative of Timur himself, was 
appointed to the care of Bajezid, along with 
Tschempai, formerly sent to his court in the cha- 
racter of an ambassador; which subsequently 
gave rise to harsher treatment, and to the idle 
report of the iron-cage,—subjects that are treated 
of at length in the following chapter. The present 
¢loses with some considerations upon the im- 
portant consequences of the battle of Angora, 
which we must now pass over, for the purpose of 
dwelling upon other remarkable epochs in the 
Ottoman annals. 
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Early in the 15th century (about 813 of the 
Hejira) there flourished at the Court of Sultar 
Sulninan. a number of distinguished poets and 
learned men, who carried the Turkish literature 
and language to the highest degree of refinement. 
The works of the poet Ahmed are highly extolled, 
no less than his witty and satirical replies, in some 
court dialogues with the personages of his times. 
The reign of Mirza was equally celebrated for the 
cultivation of poetry and polite letters, insomuch 
that this period may be considered as one that re- 
flects most credit upon the intellectual character 
and productions of the Turks. An interval of 
peace, likewise, under MahometI., was favour 
able to the promotion of science and literature, 
as well as to the consolidation and internal regu- 
lations of the Ottoman Empire. Mohammed 
founded a number of new institutions, both poli- 
tical and literary; and many celebrated viziers, 
physicians, civilians, sheiks, and poets, arose in 
succession, and kept pace with the _— and pro.. 
gress of their age. Their genius and writings are 
treated of in the ninth chapter, which presents 
also some curious details relating to those fana- 
tical tumults resulting from opposite religious 
orders, analogous, perhaps, to schisms in the holy 
Church, and still more peculiar to the warm and 
enervating climate of the East. 

To Mahomet I. succeeded Murad IT., who pos- 
sessed himself of the entire power in opposition 
to the claims of Mustapha. He undertook the 
fourth unsuccessful siege against Constantinople, 
and compassed, by treachery, the entire destruc- 
tion of the Turcomans. In the twenty-third year 
of his reign, he voiuntarily vacated the throne in 
favour of his son, Mohammed, and subsequently 
twice resumed it under great political emergen- 
cies, and again resigned his power; offering one 
striking contrast, at Jeast, to the established form 
and spirit of the Ottoman polity. His political 
and military genius carried terror into the coun- 
tries which he invaded ; and the emperors of the 
East, not excepting Constantine, were eager to 
court and preserve pacific relations, in order to 
delay the evil day that threatened to overwhelm 
them. 

The same chapter contains an account of the 
exploits of the famous Scanderbeg, the scourge 
alike of the Ottoman and of the Christian states. 
As these, however, and other minor details be- 
longing to the 15th ceatury, are comparatively 
well known to us in works of modern history, 
we shall hasten at once to the important era of 
the accession of Mohammed II. to the throne, and 
the celebrated siege and capture of Constantinople. 
After a very long interval of peace with the Chris- 
tian princes, preparations were made for the fast 
Byzantine war, which involved the fate ‘of the 
Greek empire in the East. It was commenced 
on the 14th of June 1452, and occupied nearly 
the interval of one year between the first opera- 
tions and the final storming of the city.of the 
Emperors. This took place on the 20th:May 
1453; and is described in the following  ternis, 
presenting a picture at once vivid, energetic, and 
appalling. We have only to regret that we can- 
not exhibit it entire : 

‘ The battle began about the dawn of day,* on the 
22d of May, the festival of St. Theodosia, and this 
time without the signal usually given with the great 
cannon, In order to weary out the Greeks, Mahommet 
had sent, at break of day, only the recruits and invalids 
of his army to the assault, reserving his choicest troops 
toa later hour in the morning. e first encounter 
was fiercely contested on both sides, but with most loss 
upon that of the Turks, As day advanced, the whole 
city appeared to view, surrounded in a cordon by the 
hostile hosts, that seemed to threaten to smother it in 
its rnins. The terrific din of horns, trumpets, and 
kettle drums, mingled with battle cries, resounded on 
all sides. All the batteries of the besiegers opened 
upon the city, and then followed the general assault, 
both by water and by land. During two hours it raged 
without intermission, and without the enemy gaining a 





* « Mich dem zweyten Hahneuruf,’—W ith the second 
cock-crow, 
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= foot. The Sultan himself, wielding his iron 
elub, was seen now encouraging and now threatening 
his troops. Immense stones, hurled from the towers, 
erushed the assailants as they advanced ; Greek fire- 
bombs streamed from the bulwarks of the fort iato the 
#eas and ladders were shattered as they were raised ; 
balls flew upon balls; while a black eloud of dust en- 
veloped at once the city and the sun. Theophilus Pa- 
leologus and Demetrius of Cantacuzcul drove the be- 
siegers back ; the Emperor sat on his horse, seen every- 
where encouraging his soldiers by word and by deed. 
At this time, Guisteniani was wounded in the arm or 
the thigh, or both ; he entreated the Emperor to wait his 
arrival, while he went on board ship to have his wound 
dressed. But the Emperor encouraged him to re- 
main, as the wound seemed only slight; Guisteniani, 
however, could not be prevailed on to keep his 
post. ‘* Where,” cried the Emperor, ‘“‘ Where hasten 

ou?” ‘* Thither, ’replied Guisteniani, ‘‘ whence God 

imself opens a path for the Musulman;” and he 
made his escape to Galata, equally unmindful of his 
past renown, and of his future infamy. His retreat 
had the effect of disheartening the troops ; and Saganes 
Pasha, becoming aware of the confusion in their ranks, 
now excited his janissaries to renewed efforts. One of 
these, a man of gigantic frame, named Hassan, from 
Ulabad, prewr< Bhy om shield over him with his left 
hand, with his scimitar in his right, ascends the walls, 
followed by thirty others. The besieged, with arrows 
and stones, defend themselves manfully ; eighteen of 
the janissaries are laid prostrate, and others, en- 
couraged by Hassan’s example, share the same fate. 
Struck by a stone, he, too, falls; yet he is seen to rise 
again, and, as he kneels, extends his shield once more 
towards the walls, until it becomes buried along with 
him under a shower of stones. Whilst the gate of the 
Holy Romanos, against which the chief attack was 
directed, was thus nobly defended, the Turks had al- 
ready the city at another point. The besieged suddenly 
found themselves attacked in the rear by about fifty 
Turks. It was now that the report of the city being 
taken, was every where spread abroad, until it reached 
the gate of the Holy Romanos, and soon spread new 


dismay into the confused ranks of the Emperor. Yet 
heroic feats were still performed by Theophilus Paleo- 


logus, by the Spaniard Don Francisco Toledo, and Jo- 
hannes the Dalmatian ; though the Emperor saw that all 
opposition was become vain against the overpowering 
torrent of the enemy. ‘ For me,’ he cried, ‘ I prefer 
to die rather than to live, at the same time dashing 
among the besiegers ; and beholding himself deserted 
by all his followers, he uttered the memorable com- 
laint: ‘ What! is there no Christian left to take my 
ead ?’ which he had no sooner spoken before he fell 
under the swords of two Turks ; one of whom attacked 
him in front, the other from behind. Thus perished 
Constantine Dragofer, the seventh of the Paleologi, 
and last of the Greek emperors, in defence of those 
city walls erected by the first Constantine—the founda- 
tions of the capital of the Byzantine empire, which 
had endured a thousand years. The Turks now rushed 
in by the land side, as well as by the harbour, through 
the gate called Caligaria, over heaps of the slain, 
which filled up the trenches and the breaches in the 
walls. They put to the sword all the soldiers whom 
they met flying from the walls, in the belief that the 
garrison consisted of at least fifty thousand men. 
Two thousand thus perished, until the real weakness of 
the Greeks being discovered, a stop was put to the 
slaughter! This would not have happened had the 
Turks believed that the garrison did not exceed seven 
or eight thousand strong; such was their desire to 
obtain male and female slaves, to gratify either their 
avarice or their lust. The inhabitants, meanwhile, 
had flown to the port, not yet in the hands of the 
enemy ; for about fifteen Turks who had sought to 
enter through the subterraneous passage of the Reif- 
thor, had been driven back; and most part of the 
fugitives succeeded in gaining the open gate of the 
ort, and embarking in Greek or Genoese vessels. 
ut when the gate-watch observed the throng of the 
fugitives, he closed the doors,| and threw the keys over 
the walls, in the superstitious belief, that, according to 
an old prophecy, the Turks would penetrate as far as 
the middle of the city, to the Forum Tauri (now 
Taukbafari,) and that from thence they would be re- 
pulsed and driven out by the inhabitants.’—Vol. I. 
pp- 546—549. 
vith the fall of Constantinople, the historian 
brings this volume, embracing above a century 
and a half, in twelve chapters, to a close. Besides 
the map and plate, it comprehends a mass of 
preliminary and other materials in form of illus- 
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trations and notes, both throughout and at the 
end of the work. There is also a valuable cata- 
logue raisonné of all the Eastern books and MSS. 
referring to the history and literature of the 
Ottomans. 





THE SPANISH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


History of the Revolution of the Republic of Colombia, by 
Jose MANUEL KEsTREPO, Secretary for the Interior, 
to the Executive Power of the Republic. 1 vol. 12mo., 
with an Atlas of 12 Maps. Paris. 1827, 


We perfectly agree with Senor Kestrepo in the 
importance of this history, not only to the South 
Americans, but also to all those who, from the 
various motives of utility or curiosity, are desirous 
of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the means 
which the new Spanish American States have 
adopted for the establishment of their indepen- 
dence. 

This important consideration aequires stili 
greater force, on seeing that an illustrious Minis- 
ter, on whose talents and judgment depends, in so 
great a degree, the fate of the Government to 
which he belongs, has become the historian of 
what has passed under his view, and the narrator 
of that which has been effected principally by 
himself. It is also true, as the same author ob- 
serves, that it requires the pen of a Tacitus to 
write the history of the New American States; 
but the great merit of Tacitus chiefly depends on 
his having depicted things by which his mind was 
strongly moved ; and in the virtue of impartiality, 
which is the characteristic of his labours, Senor 
Kestrepo is by no means inferior to his model ; 
although it must frequently have been much more 
difficult for him strictly to observe this, on ac- 
count of the great personal interest he must have 
had in all that he narrates and describes. Senor 
Kestrepo, compelled by the nature of the suc- 
cesses which he relates, to dip his pen in tears 
and blood, pays a bitter tribute to the truth of 
history ; but, in support of his pledge to be strictly 
impartial, he generously delights in profiting, by 
every occasion which presents itself, to eulogize 
the conduct of the enemies of his country, when 
their actions appear worthy of being signalized. 
This impartiality is even still more apparent in the 
sacrifice which he evidently makes of his own par- 
ticular powers of display as a florid writer, and 
one capable of embellishing his work with the 
beauties of patriotic enthusiasm, to the cool rea- 
toning style of a rigid historian. He has, indeed, 
frequently condemned the credulity and blind 
passions of the people, when too much exercised 
in favour of the defenders or martyrs of liberty ; 
and if, on this account, Senor Kestrepo’s History 
may at first have fewer admirers among those who 
are of his political party, it will, for the same rea- 
son, obtain a higher rank in the estimation of un- 
prejudiced readers, and, above all, in that of pos- 
terity. 

The book is divided into three parts, naturally 
suggested by the events which occurred, Ist, in 
New Granada; 2dly, those which happened in 
Venezuela before these were united to form the 
Colombian territory; and, 3dly, those which 
were common to both these ancient states from 
the time of their being joined under the dominion 
and government of one republic, under the name 
of Colombia. But in order to present a com- 
plete picture, in which are not only delineated the 
number and character of the events, but also their 
intimate connection with those which preceded 
them, and their results, which is the true basis 
of the philosophy of history, Senor Kestrepo 
prefaces his facts with an introduction explanatory 
of the physical, moral, and political state of each 
of the provinces, which now form the state of 
Colombia, at the period of the war for independ- 
ence, comparing their state then, while under 
subjection, with that which they now present, as 
free and independent. This part of the work is, 
in our opinion, by far the most important; not 
only as enabling its readers to form an accurate 





judgment of historical results; but also, espe. 
cially considering the ungrateful task of narrat. 
ing a long series of bloody scenes, characterized 
by all the dreadful symptoms of domestic hatred 
as well as external war. In order to give to this 
important portion of the work all the weight of 
authenticity, it is concluded with a collection of 
extremely curious statistical documents, the most 
complete and exact, that, up to this time, Have 
ever been given on the actual state of Colombia, 
either as a Spanish colony, or as am independent 
republic. 

This introduction is written with the concise. 
ness, perspicuit , and judgment, of one perfec 
in possession of the subject to which he has de- 
voted his attention, and accustomed to view 
things in their connection with one another, and 
with reference to the general interest. 

If we followed the bent of our inclination, we 
should be disposed toaccompany the author throu 
all the curious and interesting particulars with 
which, without wasting a single page, he explains 
this valuable commentary of his history; but we 
must content ourselves with recommending its 
careful perusal to such of our readers as feel 
deep interest in the subject, and presenting to 
the rest a brief analysis, interspered with a few 
short extracts from the work itself. 

After noticing the limits and extent of Colom- 
bia with the exactitude of a practiced geogra- 
pher, and after giving a description of its physical 
state in every branch which can interest either 
the merchant, the navigator, the naturalist, or the 
soldier, he describes the nature of the civil, eccle- 
siastical, and military institutions, which existed 
in New Granada and Venezuela at the time of 
the Spanish dominion, explaining their defects, 
especially those of the judicial departments; 
showing, at the same time, the important fact, 
that this very system of government is the same 
as that which prevailed in all the other states of 
Spanish America which have now become. re- 
publics. This fact alone should strongly re- 
commend this part of the introduction to the 
attention of all those who are desirous of knowing 
what America was, when under the administration 
of Spain. He then goes on to give an idea of the 
state of manners, customs, the religion, education, 
and character of the inhabitants at that epoch ; 
and to describe, on the one hand, the causes which 
led to their declaration of independence, and, on 
the other, those which retarded, and rendered its 
accomplishment so difficult and so costly. He 
reckons among the first, the exclusion of the 
native Americans by the landowners; the pride 
and haughtiness of the Spaniards resident in the 
country ; the tyrannical prohibitions and persecu- 
tions of the Inquisition; their prohibiting the 
Creoles from dedicating themselves to the cultiva- 
tion of useful sciences and arts; the system of 
colonial commerce, exclusively in favour of the 
mother country; and lastly, the example of 
liberty, which was presented by North America 
to the enlightened classes of the adjoining con- 
tinent. Reflecting on the power of these causes, 
and estimating their influence, it is easy to ascer- 
tain the habits which they would necessaril 
create in a docile and ignorant people subjecte 
to them for upwards of three centuries; and the 
obstinate resistance which these same habits 
would oppose to every sort of innovation, al- 
though reforms generally were even desired by 
the mass of the people. Nevertheless, the manner 
in which Senor Kestrepo has explained these 
consequences, is most luminous an pase be 
and this part of his introduction is, perhaps, the 
most useful in showing the nature of the facts 
subsequently detailed in the body of the work. 

Our author, in entering on that part of his his- 
tory which relates to the present state of Colom- 
bia, observes, that when the liberator, Bolivar, 

ave this name to the republic, in honour of the 
immortal discoverer of America, he performed an 
act of justice which has been denied to him by his 
contemporaries, We must observe, that, from the 
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time in which Americus Vesputius first sought to 
usurp the glory of giving his name to the new 
world, there were numerous Spaniards who op- 
ed what they considered so great an injustice ; 
some desiring that it should be called ‘ The West 
Indies,’ others ‘ Fernandus,’ others again, ‘ Isa- 
bella,’ and others, and not the least powerful, 
* Columbiana,’ in honour of the illustrious navi- 
or. 

But we must conclude our rapid analysis ; and, 
without stopping to describe the actual state of the 
republic, as regards its political organization, pass 
on to give some extracts from this interesting 
portion of Senor Kestrepo’s work. The first is the 
picture which he draws of the defects of the judi- 
cial administration still observed in Colombia. 
After thus showing the great advantages obtained 
by the abolition of the inquisitorial proceedings, 
he says : 

* In the other branches of judicial power, Colombia 
js far from having secured the same advantages which 
her people derived from having extinguished the odious 
tribunal of the Inquisition, and established fher ad- 
wirable political institutions. The tribunals, both civil 
and criminal, proceed in the same manner as in the 
time of the viceroys, and according to the same Spanish 
codes. Hence it is, that, generally speaking, the ad- 
ministration of justice in Colombia is in a lamentable 
state. Jury-trial is applied only to the abuses of the 
press, and latterly, a slight imitation of it has been in- 
troduced into commercial tribunals of the first resort. 
Our judicature, therefore, retains the same defects 
which we have elsewhere attributed to that ef Spain, 
when these countries were colonies ; with the further 
disadvantage of the collision which our judges en- 
counter between the ancient monarchical laws, and the 
new liberal institutions of Colombia. By ihe latter, in- 
deed, the former are superseded ; but, in many cases, it 
is very difficult to discern whether an ancient law be or 
be not repealed, and justice between party and party 
depends on the opinion of the judges : the evil must be 
destroyed to the very root by the formation of civil, 
criminal, periodical, commercial, and military codes— 
but the work is difficult; it requires time for its ac- 
complishment, and for the institution of certain indis- 
pensable preliminaries. On the other hand, our legis- 
lature must regulate the more urgent branches of ad- 
ministration before it can apply itself to the formation 
of codes. Meanwhile, those lights will be diffused 
which the government is endeavouring by all the means 
in its power to promote; and it may be possible to 
establish trial by jury, that best support of liberty, which 
could not, however, be realised without serious incon- 
veniences in an ignorant community, educated by the 
colonial system, and among whom it would, in many 

» be impossible to find a sufficient number of 
jurors endowed with the necessary qualifications.’ 

In this last point, relative to trial by jury, we 
must say, that Senor Kestrepo appears to us too 
timidly to follow the opinion, until now generally 
entertained, that, for the establishment of this 
mode of trial, it is indispensable that the people 
should have attained a certain stage in civilization 
and moral habits ; but, avoiding a minute expo- 
sition of the reasons which induce us to think dif- 
ferently, we will content ourselves with recording 
the example of Ceylon, where the trial by jury 
has been introduced by Sir Alexander Johnston 
with the greatest possible success, to the more 
perfect administration of justice, to the reform of 
manners, and the progress of civilization, not- 
withstanding the great difference of castes, the 
ignorance of the people, and the powerful influ- 
euce of a superstitious religion. We consider the 
trial by jury one of the most etlicacious instru- 
ments for the improvement of society. But both 
in this, and the liberty of the press, it is folly to 
talk of preparing people for these institutions ; it 
is by these institutions they are to be prepared for 
every other pon of improvement. Let us, 
therefore, avail ourselves not only of the means 
employed by the most civilized people, but also 
of those which are most conformable to justice, 
and which reason and good sense make accepta- 
ble even to the most unenlightened people. We 
shall thus soonsucceed in establishing the freedom 
of the press, and trial by jury, as plants indigenous 
to all latitudes and all climates, But to return to 
our extracts-; 
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* Usages and Manners of the Colombians. 

* The usages of the Colombians differ but little from 
those of the Venezuelans and Granadinas anterior to 
the revolution. As their chief intercourse, during that 
revolution, has been with the English, they have ac- 
quired some of the customs of their new friends, and 
are gradually changing their former habits. Improve- 
ments are taking place in domestic economy, and in the 
general dress of the people, which exhibit greater taste 
and elegance. Their progress, however, is necessarily 
slow, for inallnations the mass of the people are strongly 
attached to the habits and usages of their forefathers. 

* The same remarks may apply to the general man- 
ners of the Colombian nation: it is composed of the 
Venezuelan and Granadinas, and consequently retains 
the manners common to both those nations before the 
revolution. It may be generally asserted that, in the 
present day, we Colombians are neither better nor worse 
than we were when the war of independence broke out ; 
with the exception of some districts of the Cordilleras, 
and a part of the Eastern Plains, where the war has 
been carried on by the respective partisans of the king 
and of the republic ; and where acts of plunder and vio- 
lence have most frequently occurred, the people con- 
tinue in subjection to the law, and are returuing to their 
domestic occupations.’ 

* State of Knowledge. 

‘ We cannot reasonably expect a great mass of in- 
formation to exist among men who have so lately been 
colonists of Spain, and who have for the last fourteen 
years been principally occupied in war, for the purpose 
of shaking off the grievous yoke of the mother country. 
It is also to be observed, that the dagger of their proud 
oppressors has cut off many valuable lives, in order to 
extinguish that intellectual light which is one of the 
most powerful antidotes to despotism. Morillo, in 
particular, adopted and avowed the principle, ‘ that in 
America there should exist only farmers, artisans, and 
miners ; that by this regulation, and by drawing from 
Spain the agents of government, the advocates, judges, 
and a great many missionaries, pursuing the same 
policy which the Spaniards had observed at the time of 
the tonquest, the colonies might still be preserved. 
Yet it cannot be asserted generally, that the knowledge 
is at present inferior to that which the Colom’ ‘ans 
possessed at the commencement of their politica: re- 
generation. We have, indeed, fewer advocates, civili- 
ans, men of letters, naturalists, and mathematicians ; 
for, during the revolution, young men have not had suf- 
ficient leisure to become versed in those branches of 
science and art; but to make amends, the principles of 
publi¢ law, of political economy, and of legislation, are 
pretty generally studied ; and these sciences, so essen- 
tial to the welfare of nations, were formerly quite un- 
known amongst us. The same remark applies to the 
art of war. While we were colonists we were quite 
unacquainted with it, and we have now excellent gene- 
rals, who have successfully studied its principles, and 
have frequently triumphed, in batile, over troops and 
generals of Europe. Besides, the shackles having been 
broken which the Inquisition imposed on public instruc- 
tion, by their odious prohibitions, books now circulate 
freely, and the people being thus furnished with the 
means of acquiring information, the clouds of igno- 
rance are everywhere disappearing. With a free press, 
the public journals contribute to the same end , these 
circulate weekly in every quarter; and while under 
the colonial system, three searcely appeared at inter- 
vals of three or even six months, a few copies of the 
Madrid Gazette, in the hands of three or four indi- 
viduals of some of the principal cities of Venezuela and 
New Granada, the periodical papers are now read by a 
great proportion of the people, who discuss their con- 
tents, interest themselves in political affairs, and are 
experiencing a complete revolution in their mode of 
thinking. That great engine of intelligence, a free 
press, will undoubtedly, in a few years, convert into a 
new people the former colonists of Spain! 





Tales of the Moors, or Rainy Days in Ross-shire. 
Blackwood. 1828. 

Ovur limits will not, this week, allow us to give 
a detailed notice of this very delightful volume. 
Mr. Blackwood’s discrimination has enabled him 
to publish several works of fiction, of standard 
and permanent value ;—and though the volume 
before us may not have the exquisite tenderness 


| of ‘ The Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ nor 


the powerful humour and perfect truth of ‘ The 
Annals of the Parish,’ it is distinguished for its 
quiet elegance, its gentle pathos, and its rare 
purity of style and incident. The tales are fow, 
of which we shall next week give an analysis, 
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MESSRS. HORACE AND JAS. SMITH, AUTHORS 
OF THE REJECTED ADDRESSES. 

Tue publication of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Work 
on ‘ Lord Byron and some of his Cont-mpora- 
ries,’ being delayed for a day or *=. we still 
defer our review; and, in the mean tame, confine 
ourselves to extract. Perhaps we cannot gratify 
our readers more than by quoting some of the 
pages that refer to Messrs. Horace and James 
Smith, the witty and well known authors of the 
* Rejected Addresses.’ 


‘ Of James Smith, a fair, stout, fresh-coloured man, 
with round features, I recollect little, except that he used 
to read to us trim verses. The best of his verses are in 
the Rejected Addresses ; and they are excellent. Isaac 
Hawkins Browne with his Pipe of Tobacco, and all 
the rhyming jewa-d’ esprit in all the tracts, are extin- 
guished in the comparison ; not excepting the Pro- 
bationary Odes. Mr. Fitzgerald finds himself bankrupt 
in non sequiturs ; Crabbe knoweth not which is which, 
himself or his parodist ; and Lord Byron confessed to 
me, that the summing up his philosophy, to wit, that 

“ Nought is every thing, and every thing is nought,” 

was very posing. Mr. Smith would sometimes repeat 
after dinner, with his brother Horace, an imagina 
dialogue, stuffed full of incongruities, that made us oa 
with laughter. His ordinary verse and prose are too 
ful! of the ridicule of city pretensions. To be superior 
to any thing, it should not always be running in one’s 
head. 

‘His brother Horace was delicious. Lord Byron 
used to say, that this epithet should be applied oa: to 
eatables ; and that he wondered a friend of his, who 
was critical in matters of eating, should use it in any 
other sense. I know not what the present usage may 
be in the circles, but classical authority is against his 
Lordship, from Cicero downwards ; and [ am content 
with the modern warrant of another noble wit, the 
famous Lord Peterborough, who in his fine, open way, 
said of Fenelon, that he was such a ‘‘ delicious crea- 
ture,’’ he was forced to get away from him, “ else he 
would have made him pious” ! nae there is some- 
thing in the word delicious, which may be said to com- 
prise a reference to every species of pleasant taste. It 
is at once a quintessence and a miscellany; and a 
friend, to deserve the epithet, ought to be capable of 
delighting us as much over our wine anc fruit, as on 
graver occasions. Fenelon himself could do this, with 
all his piety ; or rather he could do it because his piety 
was of the true sort, and relished of every thing that 
was sweet and affectionate. ‘The modesty of my friend 
Horace Smith (which is a manly one, and has no hectie 
pretensions to what it deprecates) will pardon me this 
reference to a greater name. He must allow me to 
add, at some hazard of disturbing him, that a finer 
nature, except in one instance, I never was acquainted 
with in man; nor even in that instance, all circum- 
stances considered, have I a right to say that those 
who knew him as intimately as | did the other person, 
would not have had the same reasons to love him. The 
friend I speak of had a very high regard for Mr. Horace 
Smith, as may be seen by the following verses, the 
initials in which the reader has now the pleasure of 
filling up : 

“* Wit and sense, 
Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delight, 
Are all combined in H. 8.” 


‘Mr. Horace Smith differed with Mr, Shelley on 
some points ; but on others, which all the world agree 
to praise highly and to practice very little, he agreed so 
entirely, and showed so unequivocally that he did 
agree, that (with the exception of one person (V.N.) 
too diffident to gain such an honour from his friends) 
they were the only two men | ever knew, from whom 
I could receive advice or remonstrance with perfect 
comfort, because I could be sure of the unmixed motives 
and entire absence of self-reflection, with which it 
would come from them.* Mr. Shelley said to me once, 
“I know not what Horace Smith must take me for some- 
times: I am afraid he must think me astrange fellow; but 
is it not odd, that the only truly generous person I ever 
knew, who had money to be generous with, should be 
a stockbroker! And he writes poetry too,’’ continued 
Mr. Shelley, his voice rising in a fervour of astonish- 
ment; ‘‘ he writes poetry and pastoral dramas, and 
yet knows how to make moaey, and does make it, and 





* With all his vagaries, I must add Mr. Hazlitt, who is quite 
capable, when he chooses, of giving genuine advice, and mak- 
ing you sensible of his disin ess. Mr. Lamb could do 


Ait too; but for interiereace of apy sort he bas an abhorrence. 
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; yall generous!” Mr. Shelley had reason’ to ‘like 

nim, Horace Smith: was one of the few “who, 
froigh a cloud of detraction, and through all that dif- 

ference of conduct fr0t thé rest of the world, which 
naturslp-excites .obloquy, discerned the greatness of 
amy jfriendis: character, Indeed, he became a witness 
Maeawivocal proof of it, which I mrntioned 

a p The! esteem was accordingly wy 





‘arose from circumstances most honourab 
said Mr. Shelley on 


fo oth partigs. “*T Believe,” 
‘another-gccasion, “ that T only to. say to’ Horace 
“Smith that f want a hundtéd"jounds or two, and he 
would Send it me without any eye to its being returned ; 
4gn¢h Faith has he that I have something within me he- 
~yondwhat the world supposes, and that Ecould only 
casks his. money'for.a good purpose.’” And he would 
have sent for itaccordingly, if the person for whom it 
was intended had not said nay. I will now menti 
‘the circumstance which first gave my friend a regard 
for Mr. Smith, It concerns the person just mentioned, 
who is aanan of letters. It came to Mr. Smith’s know- 
ledge, some years ago, that this person was suffering 
‘bitterly under a pecuniary trouble. He knew little of 
hin at the time, but had met him occasionally ; and he 
availed himself of this circumstance to write him a 
letter, as full of delicacy and cordiality as it could hold, 
making it a matter of grace to accept a bank-note of 
1002, which he enclosed. I speak on the best autho- 
tity, that of the obliged person himself; who adds, 
that he not only did accept the money, but felt as light 
| happy under the obligation, as he has felt miser- 
i vader the very report of being obliged to some ; 
and he says, that fothing could induce him to withhold 
fig fidnre; “but a reason which the generous would ex- 
<@isél’ "From his friénds, in private, he has no reason 
° to éorieeal it, and he does not, as I can testify~ and 
9 there! is'one thing more which he says he will conceal 
frome nobody; which is, that subsequently to that 
[jobligation, be ineurred others from the friend in ques- 
j tion,; which not oly taxed his friend’s kindness, but 
his patience ; and that, notwithstanding thesé trials, 
. the other was-still so generous to discern in him what 
was well-intentioned from what was badly managed, 
©‘ and has retained to this hour so Kind an opinion of him, 
“€iiat he never make’ a step in better management (for 
his' slow progress itt which he has had more exeuses 
 thafi most people, in sickness, temperament, and a 
_.ttotal want of education for it,) but he is accompanied, 
and assisted, with the hepe of pleasing him, before long, 
with the sight of the fruits of it. Such friends, and 
such only, (including those whose wish to act like 
them is as unequivocal as their inability,) are the 
friends that do a man all the good that can be done 
him, because they are not only generous to his yirtues, 


at as humane to his faults as other people are to their 


own. For my part, I scarcely ever write a page-which 
the public thinks worth reading, and which they like 


because it serves to keep them in heart with nature and 


mankind, but Horace Smith is one of those friends 
whom I fancy myself talking with, and whom I wish 
to gratify. Itis such as he that a humanist would 
., haye the world become, and that furnish a proof that 
* the wish.is not founded in impossibility. “Swift said, 


‘that if the world contained 4 dozén Arbuthnots, he 
Fam convinced that the world } 


would burn his books. 

contains hundtéeds of: Arbuthnots; if education ‘would 

’ pat do their natures justice, Give me: the education of 

a community, ‘in which mutual help instead of selfish 

’ rivalry was the: principle inculcated, and riches regarded 

not as the.end, but:the means ; and | would undertake, 

» Not upem-the, strength of my own ability, but on the sole 

ground of the absence of what,is at present taught us, 

to fill the place fu?/ of Arbuthnots and Horace Smiths ; 

not, indeed, as to wit and talent, but with all their ge- 

niality, and sense, and open-heartedness ; with the same 
reasonableness of gain, and readiness of enjoyment. 

©“ When Mr. Horace Smith sees this account of him- 

self, he will thik'that too much has been said. of ‘his 

generosity ; andhe would be right, if society were con- 

stituted otherwise than it is. 


because people learn to taste the value of every sixpence 
that passes through their hands. And for the same 
reason they are more extravagantly admired, sometimes 
with a fatuity of astonishment, sometimes with an envy 
that seeks relief in sarcasm. All these excesses of ho- 
mage are painful to a man who would fain have every 
é, body as natural and generous as himself ; but, the just 
tribute must not be withheld on that account, other- 
wise there would be still fewer counteractions to the 
selfishness so abundantly taught us. At the period in 
— question, I have said that Mr. Smith was a stockbroker. 
He left business with a fortune, and,went to live in 
France, where, if he did not increase, hie did not se- 


‘ Actions of this kind_are: 
not ‘so common in trading communities. as_ in others,. 
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riousty dimitish’ it; and’Franee added to'the’ pleasant 
stock ‘of his: knowledge.’ , 
° Ow fetutwing’ to England; he'setabout exerting him- 
self ina Irahher equally creditable to :his.talents, and 
interesting tothe public. I will notinsult-either the mo- 
desty or the understanding of Mr. Horace Smith, by 
comparing him with the author of “ Old Mortality” and 
‘* Guy Mannering ;”’ but I will venture to say, that the 
earilest of his novels, ‘“‘ Brambletye. House,” Tan*a 
hard race with the novel of “ totk,” ‘and that it 
contained more than one character not unworthy of the 
best volumes of Sir Walter. J allude ‘to*the ghastly 
troubles of the Regicide in his lone house ; the outward 
phlegm, and merry inward malice, of Winky Boss, (a 
happy name,) who gravely smoked a pipe with his 
mouth, and laughed with his eyes; and, above all, to 
the character of the princely Dutch merchant, who 
would cry out that he should be ruined, at seeing a few 
| amtmegs dropped from a bag, and would then go and 
ve a thousand ducats for an antique. This is hitting 
e high mercantile character to a nicety,—minute and 
careful in its means, princely ‘in its ends. ‘If the ulti- 
mate effect of commerce (permulti transibunt, &c.) were 
not something very different. from what its pursuers 
imagine, the character would be a dangerous, one to 
society at large, because it throws a gloss over the spi- 
rit of money-getting, which, in a thousand instances to 
_one, is a debasing spirit ; but, meanwhile, nobody could 
paint, it better, or has a right to recommend it more, 
than he who has been the first to make it a handsome 
portrait. 

‘ The porsanal appearance of Mr. Horace Smith, like 
that of all the individuals I ever met with, is highly in- 
dicative of his character. His figure is good and manly, 
inclining to the robust ; and his countenance extremely 
frank and cordial, sweet without weakness. I have 
been told he is irascible: if so, his city training is in 
fault, not he. He has nota jot.of it in his appearance.’ 
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THE TRAVELLER IN EXILE. 
(ROME.) 

He walk’d amid the ruinous wrecks of Time, 

The soul of ages in those ashes slept— 

And where, alone, the thoughtful wanderer wept, 
An empire's form once raised its front sublime. 
Its vast tomb now bare record of its crime, 

That once its parent earth in blood had steeped— 

Ambitious of the world it had not kept, 
For Luxury had fed upon its prime. 


Thy fortune was but like the specious rose 
Upon the virgin’s cheek, inviting death, 
That brightest glows as fleets the vital breath ; 
So thou (lidst fali into thy long repose : 
Remembering her he loved, as thus he said, 
Again the wanderer wept, and bow’d his head. 





SONNET TO A LADY. 


I saw thee in thy lost heart’s hopelessness— 

The ruby lip, clear brow, and laughing eyes, 

Had left thee then—the eloquence of sighs 

And tears was thine, that lingaage of distress 

The world had taught thee in its: bitterness ; 

And thou wert'as a strickemdeer that flies , 
Wounded to covert:;---untold,agouies ; 
Wrung thy pure spirit ;—yet didst thou;meekly bless 
The hand that poured the, vial on thy head, 

That. should-have shieldéd thee trot every Wrong. 
He won thy heart, and brake it 5 but ‘not long 

The spoiler of thy peace may boast the deed, 

And go unpunished: those sad sighs and tears 

That speak to Heaven, shall shake his soul with fears. 





HISTORICAL, QUESTIONS, 


What ‘turn would ‘the! course 1f events have taken, 
had the Emperor Charles V,, in conformity with Alba's 
advice; re-established-the Imperial:residence in Rome? 

Might not the age of Charles 1X. haye been restored 
in France in the nineteenth century, had Napoleon 
turned Protestant, and converted his subjects, which it 
was in bis power to do, and which he seemed for a mo- 
ment to meditate ? 

Had Frederick II., of Prussia, accepted the crown of 
Corsica, which was offered to him, what changes would 
that event have produced on the history of France, and 
the commencement of the nineteenth century ? 

If, after the battle of Cannz, Hannibal had marched 
to Rome, which lay open before him, and thereby ren- 
dered Carthage mistress of the world, what influence 





would that event have produced on the destinies of the 
world? 
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4. NEW MUSIC g very y 


Reminiscences of Fairy-Eand;a Divertimento for the 
zA Dignechetal an wire fenmetie welades: Seats 

and dedicated to Misa Wetherall. Byd-1, B. Essex, 

Clementi and Co., 3s. 

This is a Very pleasing prodmction, afranged in good 
taste;; ent dificels, yuk nos pusrile.. The ine 


than any remarks of our own: 0 
‘ Merry elves their morrice pacing, 
emerald ri vege oth heath tracitig, 
: on 
Trip it deft and merrily. 
Up, and saark their nimble feet! oe 
Up, and list their music sweet 1° be 
Under the feeling excited by these animating tonés, 
the writer has, after a showy introduction’ on’a single 
page, adapted the following admired and 
melodies, viz.: Ist, ‘ From Oberon in Fairy sin 
which is introduced an episodical minuet ;): 2d, ‘The-eld 
glee of ‘Lightly Tread ;’ and last, though notJeastin 
estimation, Arne’s beautifal. meledy, ‘ Where the Bee 
sucks.’ These form, we repeat, a pleasing sonata; and 
although it may be considered a little antiquated in style, 
accor to the present florid character of performance 
and writing, yet its very soberness to many be- 
Page We per- 


iF followi 
tation, engraved on the title, from the ‘ Lay . 
Minstrel,’ may explain the composer’s inteeone tt 
J 1‘ 


ma’ 

come its recommendation. On thé oth 
ceive’ a palpable’ imitation of Rossi's: universal: pas- 
sage which he introduces in overtures, ‘songs; duets, 
&c., (whether serious or gay, sacred or profane,): viz : 
in common time, one bar, a minim between two erot- 
chets, (hence a syncopation,) followed by a bar-of trip- 
lets. Our well-informed musical readers will instantly 
perceive to what we allude. In the 9th bar of ‘ Where 
the Bee sucks,’ a sharp is wanting to the note D ; but, 
upon.the whole, the * Reminiscences’ are well arranged, 
well engraved, and well worthy the success we wish 
them. 

* The Fall of Paris,’ with Variations, composed and ar- 
ranged as a Duet for the Piano-forte. By F. Hun- 
TEN. Balls, 3s. 61. 

“We suspect this duet is written for ‘ two per- 
formers’ upon a Piano-forte, but as it is evidently of 
German origin and composition, we must excuse the 
peculiarity of Mr. Hiinten’s title. . The piece reminds 
ene so constantly of Moschelles’ delightful variations 
upon the same air, that if it were for that reason > 
we could recommend it ; independently of which, it is 
eeseainly, a very clever production, and may be com- 
passed by performers of mediocrity. This, the con- 
tinental ‘ Fall of Paris,’ is somewhat a different melotly 
from the English piece of that titlé, and is the better'of 
two. Mr. Hiinten (of whom we never before heard, 
but of whom we hope to hear again) has written four 
showy variations, each occupying a brief page, and all 
in a lively good style. He follows them by an 
priate military allegro, as a finale of two pages, and thus 
concludes. a very varied and agreeabie duet. 


* The Mountain Maid Quadrilles,’ containing *T i never 
do so any more’ ‘ Love among the Roses,’ * Wo 
Mary,’ ‘ When the yellow Moon beams; dtid* The 
* Mountain Maid,’ arranged for the Pinno-forte, with 
their proper figures, and dedicated to Madame Vestris. 
By James Paine, original Leader and Director of the 
Orchestra at Almacks. Dale, 3s, 

As we can have very little more to say of these 
Quadrilles, after giving their title, we have done so at 
length, diffuse-as it is;. They are, as usual, dedicated 
to. the Terpsichore of the present day ; and, although 
that lady may, never have seen them, still they form an 
offering upon her altar. i 

The airs are all pleasing, and well adapted as Quad- 
rilles ; they are grammatically and correctly rte ang 
and not difficult to be performed.—Paine deserves 
commendations at least. 





MONUMENTS IN THE ISOLA DI FARNBSE. 


The Isola di Farnese, which was added to the Papal 
dominions in 1824, is ascertained to be the site of the 
ancient city of Veii, the rival of Rome. This fa¢t is 
proved beyond all doubt by the monuments of antiquity 
lately discovered at the Isola di Farnese. Among them 
are numerous Latin inscriptions, in which some of the 
magistrates of Veii are mentioned, One of these is as 
follows : . ‘ ILI. Viris Veientium. Municipes ' anie. 
I, Augusti Veientis Intramurani Patrono.’ * =" &* 
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LETTERS OF’CRITO.—No. I. 


sit 2) cleaner Steet wis 
SHEER! Quaprercenions or ‘Mr. Locknart; as 
Aises C ‘OF THE QUARTERLY Review. 
go03 ai Loy ethe Editor of the Atheneum 
ou ieee with ‘the rest. of the world, in 
? Opinion of your capacity manifested in for- 
ions, ‘which ‘are sure’ evidences ofa 
well-stored mind, I cannot but hail your new 
undertaking With pleasure: The ability of the two 
first nu . ‘Tus ArHEN&UM,’ inthe opinion 
of a numerous class of readers, is the certain 
index of a gréat’and permancnt addition to our 
lerarg stores; and the fearless impartiality with 
which it sets out, will render it invaluable. But in 
ree am I struck with it mere than the bold, 
yet honourable spirit, with which it sets itself 
forward te combat, in fair fight, those little but 
spverbearing tyrants, ameng the Reviewers of the 
;who ‘convert’ their offices into an engine of 
sdetraction, as envy; ‘prejudice, or other personal 
‘fotives prompt them. Like every pelting petty 
“officer, they “use their heaven for thunder,— 
“nothing but thunder.’ It is certain that, most 
ignorant of what they are most assured, they play 
BSS fantastic tricks with an arrogance as un- 
worthy as.it is insolent ; -yet allthis, as you, Sir, 
: have-well: observed, is: merely because they know 
-tthemselves-to be accusers, witnesses, and judges, 
~@v the! same time; and,’ what is still better, that, 
twhetherfrom indolence, indifference, or cowardice, 
“they have always been left without reply. © Now I, 
“ps well, séemingly as yourself, have a little in‘me 
of the honest tar, who, being asked wh “did 
“not go to Church, replied, ‘ that he did liketo 
hear a man talk big for.an hour, whén there was 
20, one,to, contradict, him.’ ‘This; however, has 
“hitherto: been the favoured forgune of many of our 
Reviewers, and dearly have dey abused it ! 
wwe Itis*as, startling, as unaccountable, to what a 
»ypiteh: of impolitic presumption well-educated 
‘men will allow themselves. to be driven, from a 
‘consciousness of this impunity.'’ The sereen of 
“the critical @iir, which, from-the very circum- 
ietance’o “being a screen, ought, one would 
* think?’ t0 operate upon a high-minded scholar to 
prodyce “a, greater scrupulotisness*as to action, 
~ Seems to extinguish all gallantry of spirit, as well 
»,a8.all justice of proceeding ; and men in the shape 
of eritiess without names, do not hesitate to blurt 
veut upon their rivals, or the objects of their hosti- 
tility, theyepithets of ‘slaverer,’ ‘madman,’ ‘dolt,’ 
comm even liar,” who yet, when in society, and with 
“nhinés, Would pass, if they could, for very accom- 
plished gé@titiemhén. °4t is a known facet, that-in 
the establishments-of.some great Reviews, upon 


the, ing out .of. any work, particularly if 
bs Roe lve ablisher, itis a mere Bisled oben 
.stion.to, ask, before itis read, whether it is to be 
iyabused or praised? We have heard of onecritic, 
wor at-least‘of a Quarterly Reviewer,.-who made 
wit-his boast that; by the sharpness of his criticism, 

in other words, by his virulence, he had-shortened 
sefhe life-of a:literary veteran. Other instances are 
‘e-onorecord where a review has been made ‘the 
vehicle of private feeling, ard a previous personal 
“\quarrel’ hag invariably jaundiced the judgments 


“protiouticed “by the critic; with what credit to 


himself, or what advantage to letters, we leave the 


4 ublic to judge; that public, who, thus ill-used and 


~ansulted, are qufficiently resentful, but have hi- 


therto had no means to express their opinion of 
such miserable dealings. To you, Sir, therefore, 
are we obliged for the ant wanted, and most 
neeéssary facilities, which your paper, with praise- 
| «worthy firmness, has held out, by which this hate- 
’' fal and ungenerous spirit can alone be put down. 
glory of having, as you say, 
*‘anfurled the standard of resistance to an unjust 
dominion,’ yet so wretchedly administered, as 
well’aS unjust, that our only surprise is, how, 
, With such important pretensions, the world have 
80 long allowed it to exist. the pretension, 





THE ATHENEUMy — 





in the instance.you have selected from the Quar- 
terly Review, is, ha -a I Save. qauve it, gue 
is proved by every line e written upon the 
arnele analysed and Kwon open the 8 of 
‘Tus ATHEN#ZUmM’ to all who deem it honourable 
to combat with you, you will perhaps forgive me 
if I offer myself as a zealous, though humble co- 
adjutor. 

t is, indeed, sometimes not easy to detect very 
high-sounding, though very silly fallacies ; to ex- 
pose oracular but very false judgments; and to 
strip mysticism and mystification of the tinsel 
which conceals their poverty, Yet, where there 
is real poverty, it cannot long wear the semblance 
of riches ; and if it do not excced your limits to 
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$$ 
indeed, among its contributors, one brilliant and 
amiable exception, and that is, the excellent 
Sir Walter himself. But we know not if even he 
can restore its sinking reputation. 

It is time, however, to come more intedetails, 
and examine a little closer the eanses of that de- 
cay which has struck the observation of every 
one. The first of these i 
be found in the personal’ 
hostilities of its co 
undervalue Mr. 


pite of his three 
novels, we 


of abilities ; spoiled, 
indeed, by iely bad taste, but still a man 
of abilities. » We regret, therefore, that these abi- 
lities,sliould be emasculated, as it were, by the 





admit a short series of letters, upon this subject, I 
ropose, with your leave, to follow the plan 
ve. so ably traced out, in your dissection of 
Lockhart’s Review of ‘De Vere,’ and (though 
passibus equis) to pursue “THE QuaRTERLY,’ since 
that gentleman undertook its direction, through 
many other of its faulty criticisms,—so faulty, 
indeed, have they been, that we wanted no obitu- 
ary to tell us the loss of its former conductor. We 
are in the situation of the’ famous Montecuculli, 
who, from the first/M@iovement of the Army 
opposed to him, ape the death of Turenne, im- 
mediately perceived the loss it had sustained of 
that celebrated. commander. 

It is, however, in Mr. Lockhart’s own works, 
(not of criticism, but of imagination,) that I pro- 
pose, if only im fairness to him, to examine his 
real pretensions to judge of others. The scrutiny 
will-be strict, but L trust not disrespectful. On 
this point I have little ambition to follow the ex- 
ample ef many Reviewers themselves, who think 
that they are forcible when they are only offensive, 


‘who mistake insolence for wit, and violence for 


dignity. Jura neget sibi nata seems, indeed, the 
motto of a modern critic; of none more than the 
Critic of ‘Tug QuarreR ty’ himself, who is 
generally— 
* Se over violent, or over civil, 
That every one, with him, is god or devil.’ 
The reason for this is, what your sagacity has dis- 
covered : 
* Nulle n’aura de l'esprit 
Hors nous et nos amis.’ 

This is, in faet, the secret (nor do I think it 
dishonourable to his feelings, though little advan- 
tageous to his character as a judge) of all those 
violent ebullitions of praise, with which’ he over- 
whelms his relative, Sir -Watter Scott; and those 
attempts, either by force or stratagem, to lower 
the reputation of all other writers in the same 
class. He can bear no brother near the throne ; 
and hence, where he thinks he is able, endeavours 
to strangle what.he deems interlopers, with open 
violences er where he cannot do this, presents 
them with @ cup sweet, indeed, but sweetened with 

oison. In his whole conduct, he reminds us forci- 
bity of the’ lines : 

‘ Scmé valuing those of their own side or mind, 

Still make themselves the measure of mankind ; 

Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

When we but praise ourselyes in other men. 

Thus wit, like faith, by each man is supplied, 

To one small sect, and all are damned beside.’ 

How much more justly, as well as more amiably, 
is the character of real criticism appreciated by 
one, whom, if Mr. Lockhart would endeavour to 
imitate, the cause of letters, whatever his natural 
taste may lead him to'think, might, perhaps, not 
suffer ; ‘ Recte de autoribus et rebus judicare, so- 
lide et absolute eruditionis est, quo, in fallor, 
omnes aspiramus.’? That this just account of true 
criticism has long been lost sight of by Taz Quar- 
TERLY, its changed and lowered character has suf- 
ficiently demonstrated. Those are gone who, from 
their rank, their opportunities, their genius, and 
reputation, as authors, gave it its first high flight, 
and preserved so long its elevated career ; they have 
left it at least to mere barking and mysticism, 
and the admirable tact of converting its mechanism 
into an instrument of personal enmity. There is 





in which his want of tact has impelled him 
employ them. 

His devotion to family feeling, we might indeed 
forgive, as a man; but as a critic, its bad taste 
must be obvious to every one ; while the blindness 
and illiberality which it has generated towards 
the rest of the world, is not less hurtful to the 
cause of letters, because it may have sprung from 
personal motives. Our judges could not for- 
merly try causes in counties wherein they them- 
selves were connected. What should we say to 
that judge who tried the cause of his son? In 
fact, literary pretensions know no ties of blood. 
They cannot be measured; cannot be exalted by 
relationship; neither can the want of that rela- 
tionship, or of good-will from personal causes, 
prejudice or destroy them. In all these respects, 
therefore, Mr. Lockhart is a juryman whom we 
challenge for cause. He is so devoted to the 
great planet, which we all of us admire in com- 
mon with himself, (though, probably, as we shall 
show, with somewhat more m ») that he will 
allow no other planet to wander in the same hea- 
vens. No other style of writing is tolerated b 
the high ‘priest of the Sun; or if any thing is 
attempted in the same style, it is crimen les@ ma- 
gistratis, and the culprit is instantly, I will not 
say tried, but condemned and executed, by a sort 
of military tribunal. Yet with all our admiration, 
all our affection for him, Sir Walter Scott is a de- 
termined mannerist, and so was he once deemed hy 
Tue Quarrerty itself, in days when prejudice 
and self-interest had not sealed up its doors against 
all fair discussion. 

We allude to the masterly review of Nigel, in 
these better times in which, with all allowances 
for that superlative beauty of description which 
is Sir Walter’s characteristic, the sameness of 
his fables and his characters is plainly but not 
unfairly asserted. His finger is known like the 
finger of Sir Peter Lely, whose dazzling impres- 
sion is always felt, though always under the same 
colouring and attitudes, outline and drapery. 
He has ‘three characters,’ says THE Quar- 
TERLY,* when free from son-in-law prejudices, 
which meet us at every turn: ‘ a virtuous passive 
hero, who is to marry the heroine; a fierce 
active hero, who is to die a violent death ; anda 
fool or bore, whose duty it is ¢o drain to the utter- 
most dregs, one solitary fund of humour’ To 
this might be added, with no sort of injustice, 
that his heroines are, almost always, either an 
unfeminine virdgo, or a mawkish girl. With all 
sincerity, ranking among the warmest of Sir 
Walter’s admirers, we do not hesitate to say, 
that this opinion of Tue QuarTeRLy was the 
general opinion of the world. We shall presently 
see how instantly, as well as how impolitically, it 
was changed, at the moment the son-in-law critic 
became the arbiter of the judgments pronounced 
upon the father-in-law author. 

But before we proceed to the discussion of the 
most hyperbolical panegyric that ever offended 
taste in the shape of criticism, we must add, that 
mere favouritism, or contracted notions, or even 
the notorious bad taste of indulging personal feel- 
ings while delivering a judgment, are not the only 
bane of Mr. Lockhart’s literary reputation. There 





———s. 





* See Quarterly Review for October 1822. p, 339, 





is an absolute deficiency in that /ogical mind, which, 
we humbly conceive, is as necessary a part of the 
qualifications of a great critic as those other at- 
tributes of sensibility, imagination, candour, and 
the power of polite discuésion. In all these we 
are bold to say, beeause the proofs are at hand, 
and will be presently given, that the present conduc- 
tor of ‘ Tue Quarterty Review’ is lamentably 
deficient. Of the first defect, the want of a logical 
mind, did we lack ether ofs, you, Sir, have 
furnished them abundantly in that skilful exami- 
nation, which we set out with noticing, of the 
review of ‘DeVere.’ But there are other criticisms 
in ‘THe Quarter.y Review’ which equally de- 
monstrate a failure not only in this, but in many 
other respects. We shall see, in these, howmystifie 
hyperbolics may be made to shock all commo 
sense; how a wrong judgment may select, for 
proofs, examples that prove any thing but the thing 
sought for; while it joe by pages of the most 
shining brilliancy, and leaves volumes of fine pas- 
sages and characters untouched, the least of which 
would create and preserve a splendid reputation. 

Into all these we will advance, by dissecting 
the discriminating faculties of ‘THe QuARTERLY,’ 
in regard to works of imagination and belles let- 
tres, since its present Editor assumed its superin- 
tendence. We confine it to these works, not only 
because you, Sir, have set the example in your 
able paper on the same subject, but also because, 
while the subjects themselves are lighter and more 
engaging, they are the only subjects to which Mr. 
Loekhart has addressed himself as an original 
author: IT call upon all scholars, and particularly 
all men. of taste, to attend to the inquiry on which 
I shal] enter in my next. CriTo. 





FIRE-SIDE SKETCHES.—No. I. 


Yew Year's Eve. 

THERE is adreamy, melancholy mood of thought 
into which the mind sometimes steals without 
any perceptible reason for it; a sort of voluntary 
trance in which the spirit resigns its activity, but 
betains its consciousness, and floats passively up 
and down the stream of time and humanity. 
There is a luxury in this state of mind, of which 
every one has tasted more or less. To the busy 
and active it is the spirit’s bed of down; to the 
lonely, deep-thinking and imaginative man, it is 
the passage to scenes of inconceivable loveliness ; 
shadowy and indistinct and dim, but dropping 
with the rich dews of a most perfect harmony. 
But the awakening from this dream is painful in 

roportion to the intensity of its impressions, 
We feel the walls of mortality closing round us 
with a sensation of suffering; the realities and 
circumstances of life arrange themselves as bar- 
riers to our enchanted palace; the past, with its 
mellowed sacred beauty, is lost under the glare of 
day; and we hear a thousand voices telling us, 
that, while our hearts seemed to see their holiest 
remembrances become instinct with life and 
form, they were but in a vain and unprofitable 
dream, 

The last night of the old year found me in the 
mood I have been describing, but there was pain 
and regret mixed up with the sensations it pro- 
diced; visions floated around me that had but just 
escaped from my grasp, and the unreal had been 
too lately a part of the present and the palpable 
to let me enjoy itin reverie. We can look steadily 
and calmly back on the far off waves of life ; but 
we shrink from watching them, when they are 
still bearing the wrecks of our lives and enjoy- 
ments. I felt that it would be wiser to escape 
from my lonely thoughts; and, seeing the clear 
bright moonlight glittering through my window, 
I buttoned myself up, and sallied out for a ramble. 
Thad not, however, gone far, when a dense fog 
arose, my path became hardly discernible, and 
the thick heavy dew dripped off my hat as ina 
steady shower of There was no alternative, 
but either to stay out and get unimaginably wet, 





THE ATHENAUM. 


‘or return back to my solitary study, to neither of 
which I could reconcile myself: the one threat- 
ning me, in P now sober language, with a most un- 
sophisticated cough all the winter, and the other 
with something worse. I remembered, however, 
that there was more than one fire-side at which 
I should be a welcome guest, and I accordingly 
determined on paying a short visit to some of my 
most domesticated acquaintances. 

The house I first made for was that of an excel- 
lent man, who had formerly been in business ; 
but, having had a property left him by a relative, 
had for some time been living in the enjoyment of 
independence. He had been twice married, and 
by his former wife had three daughters, who were 

rown up and still living with him. His present 

e, to whom he had been married little more 

a twelvemonth, was only a year or two older 
an his eldest daughter, and had been introduced 
to the father as her particular friend. I soon 
found myself at the house of my old acquaintance, 
and in the warm comfortable drawing-room, where 
Thad often spent the winter evening before his pre- 
sent marriage. Since this event, [had seldom made 
so unceremoniousa visit, and every little alteration, 
therefore, in the arrangements of the family party 
became at once visible. When I formerly spent 
my evenings there, the place itself seemed fitted 
to fill every one who entered it with all comfort- 
abe feelings. There was that warmth and quiet- 
ness which make an essential part in the idea of a 
happy home. There was no sound that could 
disturb the soft repose of the spirit as it retired 
into its sanctuary, and no object that could 
recal any thing but images of peace and content- 
ment. My friend used to be seated in his arm- 
chair, undisturbedly reading the paper, or attend- 
ing to one of his daughters, who would sometimes 
persuade him into hearing a novel read, while 
those who were unemployed thus would be busied 
in performing some little task which their filial 
affection had set them. There was now a consi- 
derable alteration in their fire-side arrangements. 
The two eldest daughters were seated at a work- 
table, drawn into one corner of the room, and by 
their close and half-whispered conversation, showed 
there was some little division of family confi- 
dence. The younger sat reading to herself by the 
fire, and my friend, half bending out of his arm- 
chair, with his placid features considerably ex- 
cited by anxiety, was watching the feeding of a 
baby, who shrieked, to the utmost capacity of its 
lungs, every time the nurse took the spoon from 
its mouth. Opposite to him sat his wife, lolling 
easily in her chair, and evincing infinitely less 
erturbation, but every now and then casting a 
ook at her husband, which seemed to me to express 
anything rather than reverence for his fatherly 
looks. Truly did my words stick in my throat as 
I wished the party a happy new year ; but, fortu- 
nately for me, my friend having entered into an 
edifying discussion with his wife on teething and 
sore mouths, ended by determining instantly to go 
out and purchase the last new work on the dis- 
eases of children, and advice to new married 
people. 

Out, accordingly, we went. We had before 
rambled together in the evening, and long and 
pleasantly amused ourselves with its mixture of 
merriment and repose, or ruminated, in the phi- 
lanthropy of our hearts, on the misery behind its 
curtain ; but, alas! my companion was no longer 
the same man. Instead of the firm and somewhat 
strutting step with which he formerly walked, he 
hastened on with a quick shuffling pace and stoop- 
ing gait, that bespoke the confirmed old man. 
Heaven keep me, thought I, as I parted with him, 
from pouring the dregs of my wine-cup into an- 
other’s full and sparkling bowl ! 

I next bethought me of an acquaintance whem 
I cordially esteemed, but whose habits of close 
retirement, and peculiar turn of mind, deprived 
him of those companionable qualities which I 
then felt most in need of. I was sure, however, 


of finding his fire-side the same as it was when I 
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last visited it, and this was enough to determine 
my course. The house I was now approaehing 
was a small, two-storied tenement, situated at the 
corner of an obscure street, and only different 
from the rest in the neighbourhood by having g 
rapper on the door, and an appearance of supe- 
rior cleanliness. I found my friend at home, as I 
never remember not doing, and seated with his 
wife before a fire, which, though occupying scarcely 
half the depth of the stove, shone bright and 
cheerfully over the clean swept hearth. This 
solitary couple, though still in their youth, had 
been married some years, and had already enough 
of trial and affliction to separate them from the 
world, and drive them like frightened birds to the 
shelter of their nest. They had married from a 
romantic and almost self-abandoning attachment, 
for they neither of them possessed the means ef 
increasing the pittance which my friend inherited 
from his father, but their love was all sufficient 
for their — It had defied the worldliness 
of every other passion, and in their quiet little 
home they had learnt a philosophy of the heart, 
which, after all, is stronger in its meek yielding 
tenderness than the purest stoicism that ever 
existed. I felt my spirits grow sober as I drew 
my chair nearer to the fire, and as I listened to 
their conversation, as cheerful as their solitude 
and subdued hopes could let it be. 

The next friend I visited was one of long, long 
standing, the friend of my boyish days, of the 
years whose history is written on the holiest page 
of memory; she was the dearest one I had, br 
she had been the companion of my far absent 
mother, the long constant companion of her whose 
name always brings back to my ear all the sweet 
music I have ever heard. She was a widow, and 
her fire-side had the deep quietness, the peaceful, 
but too solitary air of one that had lost its accus- 
tomed circle of happy faces. The old lady was 
closely engaged in reading ; a large favorite cat sat 
at her feet; and the whole apartment was full of 
winter comfort. But she was alone, and she felt her 
loneliness, for with the vain effort of a hurt mind 
to amuse itself with shadows, I saw she had placed 
the chair, in which her husband used to sit, with 
scrupulous exactness in its accustomed position, 
a handkerchief was thrown over one of the arms, 
and a favourite volume lay open on the cushion. 
We began to talk, and soon were we far back in 
the vale of years. Time had read a moral to us 
both, but she only had learnt it. I sighed as I 
wished her good night. There is a loneliness in 
the house of a widow, and a melancholy in her 
resignation, which I have never witnessed without 
a feeling too deep to mix well with the lighter 
fancies of my mind. I tried, but I could not say 
‘a happy new year.’ 

It was now growing late; I had, however, but 
one more friend to visit, and his house was on m 
way home. I was soon there, and, as I entered, 
I was greeted with a dozen voices, all sweet and 
silver as the tones of a flute, and only breaking 
their bird-like harmony by the 7 sey | unre- 
strained laugh that burst from their free hosoms. 
It was a happy scene; the large old-fashioned 
parlour, with a fire blazing away as if it knew it 
was a Christmas fire; the crowd of happy boys 
and girls making a festival by their very presence, 
and the delighted-looking parents, bearing in their 
countenances traces of care,—anxious, heart- 
heaving care, which seemed only to have for- 
gotten itself for a season ; all these together made 
up a scene full of gladness, yet with a sufficient 
shade of melancholy to prepare my heart well for 
its return to solitude. 

Sombre, though not painful, were the sensations 
that passed through my breast ; but they were not 
peculiar to myself. They are common to our race, 
and are the ground-colouring, more or less deep, 
of every heart. Time, if it have an audible voice 
at no other season, is heard all over the world, 
when he gathers another year into the mighty dor- 
mitory of eternity. No one heard the clock strike 
twelve last night without feeling as if he saw a 
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means which the vulgar make 
use of at this peri 


to dissipate thought, are those 
which people employ to amuse themselves in a 
haunted house; and you may be in the most bois- 
terous party without seeing one who does not 
make an involuntary pause when the closing minute 
arrives. There is at that instant a hesitating, 


stifling feeling within us, as if Time laid his fingers 
our heart, and held it in their grasp, till he 

ket it free again to burn and palpitate with the 

hopes and agonies of a recommenced existence. 





ALMANACS OF THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
AND ‘ THE BRITISH ALMANAC,’ 

WE certainly were not prepared to expect the plea- 
sure of perusing an official defence of their Almanacs, 
by the Company of Stationers. We had imagined, 
that, like most grave and dignified personages, they 
would have privately affected to despise the censures 
which they could not publicly repel, In this course, 
they would have shown something of that commercial 
prudence which is the instinct of those who do not 
over-abound in moral wisdom. We rejoice that they 
have thought fit to publish an Advertisement; signed, 
indeed, anonymously, but adopting a tone, and enter- 
ing into details, which could only proceed from an ac- 
eredited agent of the Company. We rejoice in this ; 
because it has been to us a source of honest satisfaction, 
that we have been the first, effectually, to proclaim the 
gross ignorance and depravity of the most extensively 
circulated and influential of the Company's Almanacs ; 
and this Advertisement enables us to complete the ex- 

sure. They have, up to this period, constituted a 
‘sort of literature which was held beneath the notice of 
ns criticism. We have dragged them into the 

ight. The astrological empirics shall, for the 
time to come, have an open stage, beneath the clear 
canopy of the heavens. We shall see if the noontide 
blaze have any influence on the future character of the 
commodity. 

The author of the Advertisement of the Stationers’ 
Company, which occupied two columns and a half of 
of the ‘ Times’, has been pleased to mix up his charges 
against the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, with his complaints of the Reviewers of the Al- 
manacs in ‘ THr ATHEN £UM.” We are thus constrained 
to be, in some degree, the advocates of the Society, in 
maintaining our own original position ; and though we 
do not shrink from this honourable duty, we beg, once 
for all, distinctly to state, that the article which has 
excited this mighty, though natural indignation, was 
written by a regular contributor to Mr. Buckingham’s 
previous publication, ‘'TuHE Spuynx ;’ and was so writ- 
ten, at the desire of Mr. Buckingham himself, after 
he was in possession of a copy of the British Almanac,* 

We take the accusations of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany in the order in which they occur : 

* Ist, They (the Society) have caused to be compiled, printed, 
and published, an Almanac, the British, in which their Edi- 
tors have unfairly availed themselves of the computations, and 
other labours, of the Editors employed by the Stationers’ 
Company in their Almanacs. 

To establish. this charge, the writer first asserts, 
that ‘ the preliminary notes, the holidays at public 
offices, the law terms and returns, the Oxford and 
Cambridge terms, and the transfer days, are to be 
found in nearly all the book Almanacs, and several of 
the sheet Almanacs, published by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany ;’ and farther, that the miscellaneous register, 
in the British Almanac, comprising lists and tables 
connected with government, commerce, and education, 
contains matter, some of which may be seen in ‘ Gold- 
smith’s little neat Almanac,’ some in ‘ Gilbert’s Clergy- 
man’s Almanac,’ some in ‘ Moore Improved,’ some in 
‘the Clerical,’ and some in ‘ Rider’s.’ Well! Have 
the Stationers’ Company a Monopoly of this informa- 
tion? The British Almanac, according to this ac- 
count, gives in one book the information which is 
scattered through many of the Company’s Almanacs. 
Is this a demerit? It certainly is not a disadvantage to 
the public, for they can thus purchase, in a little book, 
for 2s. 3d., what the Stationers sell, in a dozen books, 
at from 2s. 3d. to 5s. EAcH; and they thus save their 
money, and a great deal of their time. But then the 
British Almanac gives the information in the same way; 





* The writer of this article may be allowed to mention, that 
the subject is not new to him. His attention has been so con- 
stantly to the absurdities of the popular Almanacs, 
that, in 1814, and again in 1821, he published Remarks on the 
Almanacs of’ years, holding up their astrology to public 
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that is, it prints the names of members of parliament, 
of bankers, of army agents, alphabetically; the only 
possible mode in which such names could be given for 
reference. We recollect an anecdote somewhat in 

int. Sir Evan Nepean, a good man of business, 
though not profoundly skilled in literary matters, was 
applied to for his sanction, as Governor of Bombay, 
for the publication of an English and Mahratta Dic- 
tionary. He referred the point to three learned gentle- 
men, who reported upon it as a useful and original 
undertaking. Sir Evan, with great naiveté, replied to 
them, that it might be highly useful, but that he 
utterly denied its originality, for there was not an 
English word in it that could not be found in Johnson's 
Dictionary, and that was not arranged precisely in the 
same manner as in that work! 

The other charge against the Society is this : that they 
have copied, from the various Almanacs published by 
the Stationers’ Company, the monthly column of sun- 
rise and sun-set, the day’s increase, the length of ‘day, 
of day-break, of twilight, and of the tides ; (we observe 
that they have also copied the days of the month, and 
the moon’s age.) We know not whether the Society will 
deny or admit this, or whether they will trouble them- 
selves about the matter ; but this we know, that if they 
have borrowed these minor computations this year, they 
may have a very fair excuse to the public in the sudden- 
ness of their determination to publish an Almanac, 
which ‘ should disseminate all the information usually 
contained in an Almanac, and some matter of a more 
general nature, and of a higher value ;’ ‘ and supply the 
place of the vain and hurtful, because misleading specu- 
lations, of the Almanacs most in demand, by pure and 
useful information.’ It is quite clear that the Society 
must compute these small affairs for itself next year, if its 
Almanac is to be in the field at the same time with the 
Company’s publications, as it is promised to be; and 
those who know any thing of the matter, are aware, that 
these computations are the simplest things possible, 
as the Advertisement acknowledges ; and for the reward 
of one guinea, would be done with abundant correctness 
for popular purposes, by any mathematical usher in any 
writing-school of the kingdom. 

But it may be as well to let in a little light upon the 
mode in which the greater part of the Company’s Al- 
manacs, and of al/ Almanacs, are constructed. They 
are taken from the Nautical dimanac, which is always 
published three years in advance, by order of the Com- 
missioners of Longitude, at the expense of the public. 
it is from this source (and we do not complain of the 
borrowing) that the Stationers’ Company take their 
calendar,* ‘heir moon’s changes, their phenomena of the 
planets, their sun’s right ascension and declination, 
their equation of time, and their lunar phenomena. It 
is in the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ that they find, ready 
to their hands, all those matters which constitute the 
real value of their three scientific Almanacs ; and of 
which they SCATTER some of the tables amongst their 
popular Almanacs, like grains of wheat in bushels of 
chaff. The Stationers’ Company add to these valuable 
tables—astrological predictions of the fates of nations— 
predictions of the weather—doggrel verses—indecent 
and lying columns of the parts of the body, affected 
by the moon—obscenity—and there is another word 
we must subjoin to our previous accusations, and that 
word is—BLASPHEMY. It is this admixture of truth 
and falsehood, of useful information and pernicious 
trash, that renders them so dangerous. The Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have added to the 
most popularly applicable of these calculations of the 
* Nautical Almanac,’ remarks for the conduct of life, and 
the regulation of the will and of the understanding,—an- 
niversaries (not copied from the‘ Gentleman’s Diary,’ for 
that has three in January, and the British thirty-two)— 
meteorological averages, distinguished for their clear- 
ness, their brevity, and their assemblage of interesting 
facts—astronomical notices, calculated to impress the 
mind with a pious awe of the greatness of the Creator. 
We need not say another word on this branch of the 
controversy. In whatever way the common Almanacs 
be produced, the Stationers ought to feel ashamed, 





* The calendar, in the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ and in the Al- 
manacs of the Stationers’ Company, follows the wording of 
the calendar in the Book of Common Prayer. In the ‘ British 
Almanac,’ all the words are literally copied, which describe the 
festivals of the church. It is in consequence of this, that the 
Advertisement of the Stationers’ Company twits the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge with retaining the expres. 
sion, ‘ K. Charles, Martyr ;’ but in that Almanac are, however, 
omitted, and we think properly, the names of saints that are 
not now recognized in the Protestant church, but which were ori- 
ginally left by the Reformers to meet the habits of the people. 
St. Vincent and St. Fabian, and many other saints retained in 
the common Almanacs, have no more to do with the Epgland 
of the present day than St. Anthony of Padua 





that, having aceess to proper materials, Oo see 
the meagre and disgusting affairs they call Alma- 
nacs. From whatever sources the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have derived their Al- 
manac, full, instructive, innoxious, and cheap as it is, 
they have the merit of having struck at the root of a 
pernicious monopoly, and of having given their pur- 
chasers an opportunity of redeemimg* ‘the English 
character from the disgrace which the Stationers’ Com- 
pany charge upon the people,—that nonsense and pro- 
faneness are alone suited to their capacities. 

The second complaint which is contained in the 
Advertisement, applies more peculiarly to ourselves. 
It is as follows : 

‘ Why is it that your reviewer selects the names of several 
most respectable and honourable men, and holds them up to 
public contempt and derision? His own language will answer. 
They circulate annually “ various modifications of palpable 
imposture, impudent mendacity, vulgar ignorance, and low 
obscenity.” They exert their corporate influence to check “ the 
growing intelligence of the people.” Their Almanacs have con- 
tinued “ wholly unchanged, precisely of the same character 
that they held in the days when witches were burnt, and 
horoscopes were drawn,” They have “ bought up other Alma- 
nacs, and insinuated their own poison” into them. They 
“ propagate the most filthy abominations.” ‘ Their Almanacs 
are altogether so bad, that the individuals composing this 
ought to feel that some portion of the public indignation at- 
taches to them personally.” They have “ prostituted their 
authority and influence to the most degrading purposes.” They 
keep alive the memory of former events “ for the purpose of 
exciting religious animosity.” ’ 

The Advertisement then proceeds to state, that ‘ these 

charges are distorted, illiberal, unjust, and calumnious,’ 

We reply, ARE THEY FALSE? We will go over our 

proofs, taking the charges, one by one: and then we 

will answer as to publishing names, ' 

We accuse the Stationers’ Company, that they cir- 
culate annually ‘ various modifications of palpable im- 
posture, impudent mendacity, vulgar ignorance, and 
low obscenity.’ In proof of the imposture and the 
mendacity, we produce ‘ Moore’s Almanac,’ ‘ Moore's 
Improved Almanac,’ ‘ Partridge’s Merlinus Liberatus,’ 
and ‘ Season on Seasons ;’ and we say, that the astro- 
logical predictions in these books, (which are circulated 
to the extent of five times the quantity of all the other 
Almanacs of the kingdom put together,) are impostures 
and falsehoods—that the Company fAnow them to be 
impostures and falsehoods—that not a member of that 
Company would not consider himself personally dis- 
graced, if he were suspected of believing a particle of 
these predictions—and that, in spite of this, as we 
shall presently show, the Company dare to call on the 
Most High God, ‘ the fountain of all wisdom,’ to con- 
firm these monstrous falsehoods. We open ‘ Vox Stel- 
larum ; or a Loyal Almanac, for the year of human 
redemption, 1828,’ (an Almanac that annually cir- 
culates nearly half a million of copies,) and we tran- 
scribe from p. 43, with the same shuddering that a 
witness in a court of justice relates some tremendous 
enormity, the following most atrocious passage : 

‘ Judicium Astrologicum, pro Anno 1828, 

* VOX COHLORUM, VOX DEI: The Voice of the Heavens is 
the Voice of GOD.—HE speaketh in all the Changes of the 
Seasons, and of the Times, 

*Courtgous READER, 

* Let there be Lights in the firmaments of the heaven, to 
divide the day from the night : and let them be for Signs, and 
for Seasons, and for Days and Years,—imports no more than, 
that by their motions and different phases they become Hea . 
venly Regulators, as it were, or remarkable measurers of time ; 
and their being appointed for Signs, must be understood as a 
distinct office from the rest, and so the prophet Jeremiah seems 
to understand them, when he calls the Stars the Signs of 
Heaven. Luther, in his comment upon Moses’s *vords, Let 
them be for Signs, affirms that the Moon, with the Sun and 
Stars, were placed in the firmament of heaven for signs of 
future events, as experience teaches us in Eclipses, great Con- 
junctions, Comets, &c. Also Philo, that learned Jew, who 
was well acquainted with the Aposties St. Peter and St. Mark, 
in his exposition of these words of Moses, Let them be for 
Signs, asserts, that they may be considered signs of future 
events. They, (the Lights in the firmament,) he observes, 
were created, not only that they might fill the world with their 
light, but also, that they might be for Signs of future things. 
For by their Rising, Setting, Occultations, and other circum- 
stances contiected with their motions, they teach men to form 
conjectures of the events of future contingencies : as, of Plenty 
and Dearth; of clear Weather and Storms; of Calms and 
Winds ; of great Rains and of Drought; of the Changes of 
the Times, &c. &c. Yea, by these, it is said, some have fore- 
told when there will be a shaking or trembling of the Earth, 
with infinite other things that have been known to come to pass, 
inasmuch that it may be truly said, the Stars were appointed 
for Signs and Seasons.’ 

The first words that are here invoked are those which 

are uttered by the Creator of the world, in the Book 

of Genesis.* The Prophet Jeremiah is called upon to 





* Lest any one should imagine that these words are capable 
of being wrested to a vindication of astrological falsehoods, we 
quote the sensible commentary of Bishop Hall: The lights in 
the firmament were ‘to be certain and nufural sions for 
man’s direction in his course of judgment and practice, for 
sowing, planting, sailing, and such other common affairs,’ 
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qua ees abies alee interpretation, of the words which 
ones Vttributes to ‘the Author of ull things—to the 
God of Triith? It ae that juilicial artioldgy 1s pr is’ = 
claimed, by 4h Divine Being; as a guitle for. 
of his creaturday) that: this ‘great and wise Creator: in 
said, that by:the:stars men may learn ‘to form con- 
jectures of. the. events .of future .contingencies,’ and 
‘of the changes ef the times,’ and that.‘ by these 
some, haye foretol when there. will be a.shaking or 
trembling of the earth’! We repeat, that those who 
publish these things, know and believe them to be false- 
hoods ; and yet, so knowing and believing, they call 
upon the highest authority to which man can oe 
for the purpose of sanctioning a deliberate, printed 
Lig! Is this, or is this not, 4 ture and l ity? 
Is this, or is this not, one of the most daring examples 
of that crime for which the Corporation of London 
lately instituted a prosecution, how wisely, we will not 
say ? _ Is it, or is it not, BLASPHEMy ?* 

Even the painful and revolting accusation of blas- 

phemy is not exhausted by one passage. In ‘ The 
Fieroniyphical Figure’ in Moore, of a Life-Guards- 
man riding on a bull, driving before him some cowled 
monks, bearing a crucifix, is a banner inscribed with 
the words ‘ Ecce Homo.’ We ask, can infidelity the 
most daring go farther,’ than thus to associate one of 
the names of the Redeemer with such a gross; intolerant, 
and ribald carieature,—the merciful and Christian 
meaning,of which, if it mean any thing, is, that Ca- 
tholicism is to be destroyed bythe power of the sword ? 

And this is Moore's Almanac !—the great milech-cow 
of those in modern times, who ‘ converse with spirits 
and celestial, signs, the, bull, the.ram, and. the goat.’ 
But then Moore has ‘ the best account of eclipses’ to 
compensate for the mischief he does to the people. We 
dare say these accoulits are very curious ; but it is 
somewhut untietessaty ‘that the EngliSh public should 
this year be informed minutely of the matter, seeing 
that the two eclipsés for 1828 are not visible in Europe! 

Shall we give additional examples of the ‘ vulgar 
ignorance’ with which we charge the popular Almanacs 
of the Stationers’ Company? We seleet an astrologi- 
cal passage from John Partridge, ‘ The Horrid-Popish- 
Jacobite-Plot '-man = 

‘ Mercury seems very active this month ;. at one time he is 
moving backwards, then again forwards, and sometimes stand- 
ing sti!!, He is, besitles, vety ill disposed; anc, therefore, 
reader, | would have you'take care of the nightly desperado, 
who, may stop,you on the highway,‘ and, rab you of both your 
property anc life.’ 

Thisis a specimen of the * conjectures of the eycuis 
of future contingencic as,” which the God of Moses is 
called upon to confirm. 

Of the ‘ low obscenity,” we have Yio disposition to 
offer any proof beyond ‘the admission of the Stationers’ 
Company themselves, in the Alratiensintete of: their 
agent. He says: : 

‘1 have no desire to defend. ‘* Poor ‘Robin's. Almariac ;”” 
but, strongly as I disapprove it, I may venture to say that it is 
not so immoral and obscene as he represents it tobe. It.abounds 
in doggrel rhymes, and innumerous attempts; often unsutcess- 
ful, at low wit. Its author often, violates, the ae t of dectecy, 
according to my conepution © of fst Rios wi » ta se- 
lect more examples ity, Vand f Toahive and 
deliberate, immorality; <a byo“ “fy. She Welbemte-whate eal 
of Lord Byron, than you, cart pate {ea tel § “* Poor, 


manac” for forty years RAny too, that * the 
Stock Board. of the Stationers! Ciombany ave ‘repeaterity di 


rected the author mtabat Apponangneteen speieain from. all indalicate 
allusions ; and that it has, more than once, been a.ma\ of 
discassion, whether or not they would ube pecenead oy 
continuance of the Almanac itself.’ 

So, because Leat Bytonds: ) Poor! Rebitontay) 
be obscene also! Poor Robinds not sa:obsperievas he is 
represented to be, ‘and; he, is not. so -obscene.:ns Lend 
Byrom. We shall be obliged. by an account,.for yur 
Scientific Report, of he pip aa hy .which.the 
‘ Stock Board” of the C “ome any, enabled so curiously, 
to apportion the niedsutes of Fey 35 mark the 
atiinission. It has’been Heed, in éX ase’ fo the Com 
pany, that they ‘ may not have 'chise/y “ ied cauttayshy 
examined the productions of the agents witoi'thiéy em- 
ploy.’ This might have been possible. .'But*the! Stoek 
Board of the Stationers’ Company. have vepententy di- 
rected the author of Poor Robin’; 9: Almanac to abstain 
from. all indelicate allusigns,’, Incorrigible dog! he 
would go on in spite of their worships, The, epoch of 
his reformation is not yet written in the stars. denies 
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the ‘ events of future ne al ag the ‘ Stock Board’ 


have not found dt Robin.can. yet overcome his irre- 


proprieties, to 
; sagt in the ra een of 


estinies. é nis Jord of the 

© Steck Board, repeatedly discussing 

sha proprict ‘of ‘diséontinding ‘Poor Robin,’ ‘and’ as 

surely'yieldiug to a superior a are living and 

fearful nto a a of the i of struggling with 

the stars. Probably, ‘by the help of excellent glasses,’ 

they may disvover a, conjunction, that may enable them 
to escape.from this malign, aspect. 

To be serious. The Stationers’ Company, in their 
defence, have let out the whole secret of their persisting 
to insult and degrade the people of England, as they 
have continued to do from the days of Lilly. Let us 
hear their excuse for every abomination : 

‘ That you may learn how inflexibly the vulgar resist an in- 
fringement upon their tastes, allow me to inform you, that 
about thirty years ago, the Stationers’ Company, at the re- 
commendation of Dr. Hutton, printed and attempted to circu- 
late Wing’s Sheet Almanac, without this appendage of “ the 
dominion of the moon over man’s body.” The result was, 
that their copies were returned simultaneously from the book- 
sellers in every part of the kingdom ; a they were compelled 
to print a new edition, in which ; face, neck, arms, 
throat, $c, was each assigned its tha He place. 

‘ The Stock Board have, within the last six months, discussed, 
the propriety of pans mee hee experiment, which it is probable, 
therefore, will be tried sh next year.’ 

The Stationers’ Company were recommended by 
Dr. Hutton, thirty years ago, to leave out a filthy print 
which they still circulate in ‘ Wing’s Sheet.Almanack’ 
and in ‘ Poor Robin,’ They did so; but their copies 
were returned, and they were compelled to publish a 
new edition with the print. What compelled them ? 
The detestable love of gain, which required them to 

ander to any appetite, fo wever gross, or to any pre- 
judice, however disgraceful, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Dr. Hutton, and their own conviction of 
what was dignifiéd and decent. It is perfectly asto- 
nishing how Corporations have the impudence to avow 
those acts, which individuals would count their greatest 
shame. Tell such a thing of any private bookseller, 
and he would lose every respectable customer. The 
Stationers’ Company tell it of themselves, without a 
blush. There is a demand for indecency, and the 
Stationers’ Company supply it; there is a demand for 
lying predictions, and the Stationers’ Company manu- 
facture them ; there is ademand for blasphem Y and 
even that is not to be 'stinted. ‘The vulgar resist an 
infringement upon their tastes.’ We may lament ‘the 
morbid appetites. of the people, ‘butilet us not blame 
the Stationers’ Company?’ So, says their Advertise- 
ment, The impudence of the avowal is almostsublime. 
They have so long treated the people of England as 
brute beasts, that their very defence breathes the same 
contempt for their understandings. But note their con- 
sideration. ‘Seeing the people have made some progress 
in intellectnal ‘Advancement during thirty-years, they 
have ‘ discussed'the propriety” of again trying ‘whe: 
ther they will do without an indecent picture ;—to leave 
out indecent words will be another ‘experiment. ’* 

But the Stationers’ Company '* have always invited 
suggestions for the improvement:of) their respective 
Almanacs ;’ ‘the - changes » are usualky introduced 
gradually, BY WAX) OF BXPERLMENT’ ! They are, like 
Falstaff’s repentance, ‘ made at idle times ;’ and, if 
they prove not unprofitable, they Are continued : 

* Herg, Wisdom ¢ a t, 

tanga to alines oa Seok, Vistas e first, be bold) 
There, London's! noice, “GET MCON EY, MONEY sTrus, 
And then ue Vintux FoLLow—if she will.’ 

Let us see the nature of their changes, “ They have 
diminished two pages of “the portion woval dev rated tor 
predictions in Partridge’s Ae heave substj- 
tated for them fuller, nformation res cting transfers 
atthe: Bank.” ’ But they’ have‘ substittited something 
niores (Pages: 42,43; (44, and46; (four: 3); of Par- 
tridge's Almanac for 1828; being the | 160th from the 
herxid,,.Ropish) Jacobite!)Ploty :are: occupied \fcredat 

Jud@us !), with § the; horescopey directional arcs, and 
Judgment, relative \to a wy « Interesting nativity, of a 
child, now, ving, w ports Epping, September, 3, 
123" ai8 minutes baer B.0’¢ ook in the morning, mean 

;, And yet we were ; ‘ unjust, illiberal, calum- 


*/The dunasde Comipdity, ‘in thet Aivertisement, say that; 
for, five. years, ee, endeaVoutedito publish ‘a. rations and 
the Iberia jbut that the public, would 

k was excellent; but that 
y made. The Comiparty c 
Sour s linge for the., (which ad sae of three sheeta 
ohiy4 oné-third more an the cops m-Almanacs. And then, 
forsooth; because the Seon id not Pclibose to purchase ‘pure 
hae useful information’ at ar paatuans price, more: enormous 


nn any book pees they, held. 
wa ; 
+ nb Aang ties, and sl tli Cosmas aacoeneks he | 
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solar time. 





nious,’ in affirming tuck ddeatadodasnegel Dpprealoaly 
the same character as in the days ‘when: witclies: mese 
burnt,—the Wershipful Company do-nething: oak 
the growing intelligence of the: pedple;’--they have: not 

‘ prostituted their “authority and ininenny to —t 
degrading purposes $ bt 
we have so unjust aon inn, Tom Tomy 
nothing of: the Hieroglyphic im 
‘Company would-explain the passage shout: Prien ried 
Clergy,’ in page 48 of ‘ Partridge,’ to bave ‘neinted+ 
tion of ‘ exciting religious animosity.’ -Their 
(though Moore is the. ‘. Loyal Almanac’) may bea 
little puzzled also to interpret the following paragraph 
in ‘ Partridge,’ p. 47. 

* Ireland is very uneasy, and Spain 
approaching davger ; and indeed it requires no. 
tell the cause of this, EITHER IN THE ONK# CASE OB THE OZER, 
Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. : 


——‘ When doting Monarchs urge “a 
Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the scourge-* : 

We apprehend we have now, in some de, ad 
out, if ae had failed to do it before, that the Asian 
of the Stationers’ Company are so bad, (in using’ 2 
word altogether, we had in view the popular Alman 
‘that the individuals composing that body ought. 
feel that some portion of the public indignation attaches 
to them personally.’ We repeat this ; and whatis more, 
until the Company’s Almanacs are ‘reformed, puri 
of their grossness, and kept, in some little 
upon a par with the progress of intelligence, we } 
print, from year to year, the names of those in anthot 
rity. We hate personality as much as the station 
Company can hate it ; but individuals, who have « 
to perform, ought not to shrink behind their corpora 
cloak when they act disgracefully.. We venture Pi 
hope that a repetition of the names of ‘ the | 
will be unnecessary. If‘ Poor Robin’ is. not disconti- 
nued, we shall ave no more obscenity ; if 
ceases not to prophecy, he will cease to. blasp 
Why will this be? Not because the Company fear us; 
but because the Aldermen of London, the King’s prin- 
ter, and the bookseller to the Society for the Promotiod 
of Christian Knowledge, will feel that they have ber 
come responsible TO THE TRIBUNAL OF PUBLIC OPpI- 
NION, for permitting enormities to exist that they, have 
power to crush and to uproot. 

One word as to the Company ‘ buying up Almanacs’, 
and then degrading them to the level of their own pro- 
ductions. Of the incorrectness of this charge, they, say 
they will not occupy time» and space in —s 
proofs. It is very suspicious when men, who 
time’ and ‘space in every possible way, do Hok et 
that proofs 5 ome any business. to form part. of their.oc- 
cupation. We repeat our former assertion’ about 

* Moore’s Almanac Improved’ and Mr. Wills. 

Bat we must? come, however tardily, to the main ‘de- 
fence of the Pongeny in their Advertisement; and 
they, perhaps, haye been thankful to us if we had 
entirely passed it over. It is this. ‘That.they publish 
nearly thirty Almanacs ; ;’ that some of thém ‘are wholly. 
of a scigptific nature; that others. are professional ; 
that some. are harmless ; that only four or five are either 
indecent or full of astrological predictions ; ‘and that 
if these are'the most ‘extensively sold, they, cannot i 
it. ‘ Lucri bonus odor ex re qudlibet: We have the 
list before-us ; and we thus. analyse it: > 9.0 

ScieNriric. about 

White's Ephemeris— Astronomical. sane 
3’ Diary. } Mathematical. ao ai : 
PROFESSIONAL. } 





Clerical rerag (an 
eK ’s Annual Calendar 
* Seer: TaAwice ofiplly fer! business. 
Eight County. 
«> Stationers’ 2 


Wing’s Sheet.‘ «| 
London Sheet. ' 

For Meares eae roan ge 
we ritish Merlin. 


een ‘AND ASTROLOGICAL ; OR Obese. 
Moore's Almanac. 
‘Moore’s Improved) Almanac, 
Partrid e 


Poor: Robin’s Almanac. “’ . a ee 
We have ‘pbais #enerat \aiviileias thei ai 
evhave somip'geti¢ral r 
Aliianncs, and we helieve that our mak nie 
very mide of — . e208 vs 
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Company?) We Aldea =p anh eS 
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ones are mest cn We do not accuse 
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corrupting the people” through © White's Ephemeris,’ 
or the *;Clergyman's Calendar,’ the peculiar, but very 
eoufined merits of whiclbweare quite ready to acknow- 

Jedge; but.we eecuse them of doing so by ‘ Moore,’ 
¢Partridge,'! and» Boor Robin.’. » We accuse them of 

4 great ‘stream: of popular information; and 
they answer, * but see the nice clean little wells we 
havefot: the’ refined'and learned: classes, if they will’ but 

@xink? The: Stationers’ Company circulate 100,000 
hatmiesis books: or'sheets, and nearly half ai million of 

nes;/arid their sin is thus greater than eyen if 

they ersed whollyin. ignorance. The empiric who vends 
sissinfallible! pill is not less an empiric, because he has 
bark ‘and rhubarb for those who are wise enough to 
pthe nostrum, q 

If the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge’: (to. imagine a monstrous proposition) had 
ehosen: to publish an Astrological Almanac, or ‘an 
jhdecent Almanac, ifstéad of a rational, moral, and 
useful Almanac, but one which they thonght would 
the ‘ morbid taste’ of the people, as Moore and 

Poor Robin, do, and sell, they might have been ex- 

pected’ to answer to such a charge as the Company of 

tationers answer,—‘ It is true, but then we also publish 
useful’ treatises.’ The Stationers’ Company say in 
ge kivaetibocsit, we" ‘in , year it that is, 

123 years ago, if not before, the Stationers’ Company 
idee the character, though they did not adopt the 
name, of a ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge ;’" and that in this character they published the 
‘Ladies’ Diary,’ and afterwards the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Diary.’ \ The scientific world is obliged to them. But, 
mpjortunasely, after the lapse of 123 years, this ancieat 
and original Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge is found also to publish and sell, and to derive 
their chief profits from publishing and selling ‘ the 
ts hemy of ‘ Moore,’ and the beastliness of ‘ Poor 

bin.’ It is probable, judging from the corruption of 
the venerable Society in Ludgate Street, that the modern 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge may, 
at some distant period, fall into the same errors; and 
that in the year 1950 they may be found varying their 
prolusions by some rifacciamento of the atheism of 

Les Trois Imposteurs,’ or of the indecencies of ‘ La 
Pucelle,’ If so, we trust that a new Atheneum may 
arise to, hurl shat Society to the merited contempt of 
the English people, to which we now consign the 
ancient Society, commonly called ‘ the Stationers’ 

Company.’ 
: : NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

‘Arter confirming the statement made by the writer of this 
article, that it was written in compliance with my own desire 
on seeing the ‘ British Almanac,’ and comparing it with those 
of the Stationers’ Company, I may add, that the whole of his 
first and second article had my entire concurrence, as con- 
taining nothing which I did not heartily approve ; I therefore 
willingly share with the writer whatever responsibility attaches 
to the strictures. 

ln a question with which Vinpsx closes his 
for the Batinneee Company in ‘ The Times’ of Friday rage 4 
instant, calling upon meto state, whether I, or any of my agents, 
sent a paragraph as an Advertisement to ‘The Morning 

icle’ of Saturday the 5th instant; I beg to answer dis- 

i that I had myself no knowledge of the ph till 

n called to my attention ; but find, (on inquiry, that it was 
inserted by a party connected with the Paper—and that the 
sam for it was half-a-guinea. It merely stated, that the 

on the Almanacs, containedin ‘Tanz ATaenevm,’ had 

excites the wrath theStationers’ Company, VinnEx, however, 

pia they do no feel the wrath there imputed to them.’ He 

be intimate with all the members of the Corporation 

pe ured i the caaeuer at roy ~—e* oo 

; ~witness, 

bach wad the feeling of the officers of Stationers’ Hall, on 
copy 


ce of this article in ‘ Tux ATHEN.RUM,’ that. the 

No. 1,)whick contained it, was placed on the.floor for 

the purpose of being literally kicked out of the door! This is 

aneasy way of disproving an accusation, certainly ; whether it 

be a dignified one or not the Public will judge; but it must 

have required some little ‘ wrath’ somewhere, before such. a 
measure as this could Nave been resorted to. 

And.now that I have answered Vinpex so explicitly on the 

subject of the Advertisement sent to ‘The Morning Chronicle,’ 


and the price paid for it, I beg to ask him, as distinctly, 
whether his Letter was not also sent to ‘ The Times’ as an 


Janguage, 
answering it, for,the ex . if complete, will de much 9 
That it was inserted Re isrctommens ‘The Times’ tesel 
states ; and the sum paid for it may be inferred to be nearer 
one Ayndred gui -a-guineas; as for my own short 
letter in ‘ The Times’ of Tuesday, the 15th inst., containing 


ee ee seer and if no un- 
jue m shown to the Worshipful Company, their 
Molec ey iwsex, py 4 nearly six hundred lines, must 
eve rost’them, at the same aartt and eighty 

funds . As Vi 
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OPENING OF. THE: ITALIAN: OPERA. 9+. 

Tre Opera season commenced. ‘at ‘the’ ‘< 

Theatre last Saturday evening, with ‘ Marghe: 
@ Anjou,’ a melodrame in two.acts, she music by 
Meyerbeer; why it should not be called an.apera 
we are at a loss te understand, seeing that it is 
throughout an uninterrupted series of music. in 
symphony, recitative, song: 

Of its particular merits, we are fearfnl of speak- 
ing decidedly on a first hearing ; but our impres- 
sion is, that although not very novel in its melo- 
dies and harmonies, itis, as awhole,'a very pleasing 
composition, and an earnest of that decided supe- 
riority which talent and genius can alone attain 
to by study and experience. 

scene is laid on the Scotch frontier ; where 
Margaret, the widow of Henry the Sixth, with 
her young son Edward, disguised as peasants, is 
discovered, and falls into the power of Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, from whom they are, by 
dramatic artifice, most opportunely and happily 
rescued. The game of hide and seek always 
affords ample scope for the poet; and we think, 
in the present instance, it has been applied to 
create an interest and situations for producing 
musical effect, which the composer has used to 
good advantage. 

The overture and the first scena did not give 
earnest of the excellence that succeeds in the se- 
cond, where Madame Caradori, as Margaret, 
sang, with infinite pathos, the beautiful and finely 
composed scena, commencing, ‘ Miei fedeli.’ 
This scene, together with the whole of the last of 
the first act, impressed us most strongly with the 
genius of the composer. 

The chorus of mountaineers, in the fourth seene 
of the second aet, commencing, ‘ Che bell’ alba !’ 
is very pleasing and effective. Margaret’s scena 
in the cottage, ‘ Dolci alberghi di pace,’ was most 
delightfully sung. 

There is a lady, Isaura, who, disguised as Eu- 
genio, follows her husband, the Duke de Lavarenne, 
attended by Michele, a droll French surgeon. 
The Duke being most heroically in love with the 
royal widow, causes much affliction to his attached 
wife, who ultimately wins him again tofherself ;— 
this part was personated by Mademoiselle Bram- 
billa, who, throughout the piece, sung with a sim- 
plicity, which greatly enhanced the interest of her 
situation. Curioni played the Duke, and he sang 
likeahero. Pellegrini, an artist with a most un- 
musical lisp, attempted to be droll as the ‘ Chi- 
rugo Francese;’ his song describing the varied 
occupations of his life, might have obtained him 
an encore, had he given it with half the spirit with 
which it is written. 

We cannot’ close our first notice of this opera, 
without according our unqualified praise to Mr, 
Bochsa, for the labour and'skill he must have de- 
voted to attain the accuracy displayed by both 
vocal and instrumental performers. We never 
saw so perfect a-first-representation. 





Every Art‘ has its nomenclature, or technical 
Tanguage, and this is of course the case with the 
Drama,, but. more particularly with that great 
theatrical combination of the Fine Arts, which we 
call Tue Orera,.. Some.of the terms used in its 
birth-place, Italy, have followed it here; but they 
are not yet all naturalized: amongst us, nor does 
their right: application appear to be always under- 
stood by those'who use them. Thé following list 
is collected from Italian jourrials, musical works 
having reference to the Opera, and the writings of 
intelligent travellers. As the interest which belongs 
to the subject cannot fail to be enhanced at the 
present moment, when the ra season has just 
commenced, we apprehend that the article will 
prove acceptable to our musical and fashionable 
readers. It will readily be observed, that few of 
the terms are to be found in the dictionaries, in 
the sense here — to them, and that the list 
will, therefore, be found a useful companion in 


~} the-perusal of works-of-criticism relating tothe 


Opera, or which treat incidentally of that elegant 
species of dramatic entertainment. wy 

 forma.—This phrase is einployed to 
designate the agg or mdst.admired composi- 
tion in an opera. ly, an opera is not consi- 
dered as a atic whole, in. action, poetry, and 
music. If the second act be liked\better than the 
first, nothing is|.more commen: than to make it 
the commencement of the entertainment, so that 
the first act becomes the second in the perform- 
ance. By this arrangement, those who choose it, 
may return home after hearing the best portion 
of the opera, and seeing the ballet, which is given 
between the two acts. If there be but one attrac- 
tive composition in an opera, and all the rest be 
worth little or nothing, the piece will still be en- 
dured in Italy. During the performance of such 
an opera, the spectators walk about, conversing 
aloud with each other, and visiting their friends 
in the boxes, the occupants of which are fre- 
quently engaged at cards, or even at supper. At 
length comes the pezzo che ferma, All heads are 
thrust out of the boxes. The piece is listened to 
attentively, applauded vehemently ; and when it 
is ended, the chief part of the audience quit the 
theatre. 

Sometimes an Italian opera contains two, -but 
rarely three pieces of this kind. The composers 
of the present day never fail to introduce such 
compositions into their works, for an Italian au- 
dience is no more than an English one inclined 
to listen [patiently to an opera from beginning to 
end; and, strange as it may appear, this is parti- 
cularly the case among the higher classes. To 
afford an idea of the compositions which, in Italy, 
are styled pezzi che fermano, we may cite some 
examples from the well known opera of ‘ Dou 
Gisvanni.’ These are the duo, La ci darem ; the 
terzetto in the finale of the first act, Protegga il 
guisto ciel; the duo, O stutua gentilissina; and 
the ghost scene at the close of the second act, 
During the last years of the Venetian Republie, 
operas were _ ormed in every town in Venice, 
and people of rank used to spend the whole of the 
evening, rowing about in their gondolas from one 
theatre to another, so as to be in time to hear the 
pezzo che ferma of every opera. Productions of 
this kind are, no doubt, often found to be very in- 
different, when they come to be strictly analysed ; 
but they are always remarkable for some striking 
quality. 

Impressario.—Theatrical manager. Jmpressa 
del teatro—The management of the theatre. 

Suggeritore —Prompter. 

Scrittura.—The contract concluded between 
the manager and the composer, singer, &c. 

Comicais used in the sense of action, I tenore 
canta bene, ma non ha comica: the tenor sings 
well, but he has no action. 

Recita,—Performance. . The first recite usually 
determines the fate of an opera; that is to say, 
the audience determine whether the music is of a 
nature suitable to Italian ears. It is always de- 
sirable to attend a prima recita in Italy, that being 
almost the only, occasion on which an opera can 
be heard in silence, and in its complete form ; 
for.on. succeeding representations, it almost in- 
variably ope that many portions of the piece 
are. curtailed, or entirely omitted. 

Estero.—Musieal fancy or invention. Questo 
maestro ha molto estero, or non ha estero. A mna- 
sical composer will frequently say, Oggi non pos- 
so far niente, non ho estero, (1 can do nothing 
to-day—I have no ideas.) 

Tarantella.—T rivial common-place music; mere 
tinkling sound. 

Maestro consumato.—A very skilful and learned 
dramatic composer, who has produced many good 
operas. Besides possessing great talent, a com- 

ser must also be somewhat advanced in years 

efore he can obtain in Italy the honourable title 
of Maestro consumato. 

Brudo longo,—(Watery broth.) A term of 





contempt applied to very insipid music, 
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Musica robusta-—German music is frequently 
so called by the Italians, because it is remarkable 
for its bold and rich harmonies. 

Znconirare—In the musical language of Italy 
this word ssignifies to obtain success. For ex- 
ample, Ldpera ha avuto grand incontro, (The 
opera has been very well received.) 

La Stretta.—The Italians, by this term, distin- 

ish the concluding allegro movement of any 

ng piece of music. The finale of an introduc- 
tion, a quartett, or a quintett, is also called the 
Stretta. 

L’ Autunnino.—The theatres of Italy are, like 
our own, open only during certain seasons, or, to 
use the Italian term, Stagioni; and at each of 
these intervals a new set of singers is usually en- 
gaged. The Stagione teatrale nell’autunno, pro- 

rly terminates at the end of November; but 
if it be continued till Christmas, it is called ?au- 
tunnino. 

Far il Carnivale—Far la primavera.—These 
phrases are used by the Italian singers in the 
sense of theatrical engagements. For example : 
Fard il curnivale & Parma, ‘ 1 am engaged for the 
carnival at Parma.’ 

Far furore—L’ opera fece furore—Means that 
the opera was received with extraordinary, and, if 
the term may be used, furious approbation. 

Far fiasco.—This expression is used in conver- 
sation in a general way, and does not exclusively 
belong to the phraseology of the opera. A per- 
son is said to far fiasco when he fails in any un- 
dertaking. 

L’opera fece fiasco, does not always signify that 
the opera was absolutely hissed, but also that it 
was coldly received. 

Esser fischiata, on the contrary, means decid- 
edly hissed, which is also expressed by far un 

scone. 

Fart quel che potrh.—In Italy, when a singer 
is taken ill, a little board is fixed up at the en- 

- trance of the theatre, with the following inscrip- 

tion: Per indisposizione, or, per abassamento di 
voce della signora ————fard quel che potra. 
That is to say, she will do what she can. 

Buffo—tThis term is, of course, too generally 
understood to require explanation. But it may 
be observed, that the comic performers of the 
Italian opera are divided into several classes. The 
buffo comico, or caricato, is properly a comic actor, 
and is not necessarily distinguished as a singer. 
The duffo cantante, on the other hand, must be a 
good singer. Due buffi a vicenda, a perfetta 
vicenda, signifies two comic performers, whose 
east of character is precisely alike. The expres- 
sions, buffo caricato assoluto, buffo a parte iguale, 
buffo con la scelta della parte, &c., are employed 
in different theatres, according to the arrange- 
ments entered into between the managers and 
performers, 

Musica di piazza, or, in common conversation, 
una piazzata, is that vulgar noisy kind of music 
which is played by itinerant musicians in the 
streets in Italy. La musica di questa opera é una 
vera piazzata, is said, when the music of an opera 
contains nothing but vulgar common-place 
melodies. 

Miserere, mortorio, piangistero.—All theseterms 
are applied derisively, by the Italians, to dramatic 
music of a very doleful and serious character. 

‘“Mozart’s Don Giovanni, though now a favourite 
in Italy, was, on its first appearance in Milan, 
pronounced by the critics to be un continuo mi- 
serere ; un continue mortorio ; un continuo pian- 
gistero, 

Musichetta—This diminutive of musica is used 
to describe light, trivial, but not unpleasing, 
music. 

Orecchianti (from orecchio, ear) is a term ap- 
plied to people who are insensible to the beauties 
of any other kind of music than that which 
merely tickles the ear. 

Articoli di teatro.—Articles of dramatic criti- 
cism inserted in the journals. In Italy, as well as 


in England, the criticisms on the Opera are for the 
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most part written by men who have not the least 
knowledge of music, and whose Opinions are dic- 
tated solely by their taste, be it good or bad. 
Hence it happens, that the musical criticisms in 
the Italian journals are of the most superficial 
kind ; and the only information they contain is, 
whether an opera was well or ill received, or 
whether this or that singer was applauded or 
hissed, 

Aria.—The Italians apply this term not only to 
opera airs, but also to those compositions which 
are brought into the ballet, not for the dancing, 
but to accompany the pantomime action. For 
example, // dalla presente, ha alcune bellissime 
arie. (The ballet now performing contains some 
very beautiful airs.) 

Balabile, the dances in the ballet. 

Compositore del ballo, is not the composer of 
the music, but the ballet-master. 

Abbonamento—Gli abbonati.— Subscription — 
subscribers. In the towns of Italy, the opera is 
supported by subscription in the same manner 
as in London. But it must not be supposed, that 
in those places opera subscriptions amount to any 
thing like the exorbitant rate at which they ar@ 
fixed in England. On the contrary, the Italiaas 
have the advantage of enjoying their favourite 
amusement, and of hearing the best singers in 
the world, at a very trifling expense. In Italy, 
the abbonati never fail to attend the first perform- 
ance of a new opera. If, on account of the indis- 
position of some of the principal singers, no per- 
formance should take place on a regular opera 
night, the piece is played on a Friday, which is 
otherwise a holiday for the singers. This arrange- 
ment secures to the subscribers their full allow- 
ance of entertainment for their money. 

Supplemento—Substitute. The principal singers 
of all the great Italian operas have their substi- 
tutes, who sing for them in che pezzi concertati. 
These supplementi are usually very indifferent 
singers. ‘The principal dancers, too, sometimes 
have their substitutes. 

Andar a terra —L’ opera é andata aterra, The 
opera totally failed. 

Maestro di cartello—A composer of high re- 
putation. 

Musico—aA male soprano. For musician, the 
Italians use the terms, Professore, Dilettante, or 
Virtuoso di musica. 

Ira di Dio, is said of a musical composition 
which is so very bad as to be distressing to the 
ear. The phrase is also used in speaking of bad 
singers. 

Broccolo.—A term of ridicule given by the Ita- 
lians to the husband of a prima donna. We know 
not what covert meaning is attached to this slang 
term ; but it may, perhaps, be rendered into Eng- 
lish by Signor Cabbage-head 

Arie di baule, (trunk-airs.)\—Those favourite 
songs which singers carry about from place to 

lace, in their trunks and portmanteaus. All the 

talian singers, male and female, have their arie 
di baule, which they introduce into every opera, 
and in every town in which they perform. This 
practice, which is so justly complained of by some 
of our English critics, is not less common in Italy 
than here. 

Musica filosofica—Music of a very scientific 
character is so called by the Italians; and their 
ignorant would-be critics apply the term deri- 
sively to the works of the ablest German com- 

osers. But what may be styled learned music 
is not always ineffective, even on the Italian stage, 
for when ‘ La Clemenza di Tito’ was represented 
some time ago at the om of Milan, the audience, 
during several parts of the performance, exclaim- 
ed, in a tone of rapturous admiration, ‘ Che filo- 
sofia, 

Ballo— Balletta—In most of the great towns 
of Italy, the grand ballet, or dallo, is performed 
between the two acts of the opera, and the enter- 
tainments conclude with the little ballet, or da/- 





— 


Voce bianca>~Fhe common term for a soprano 
voice in Italy. 

Cartellone—Cartello—The Cartellone is a large 
play-bill, announcing all the sechetmanses ots 
Stagione, or perhaps some shorter interval, as, 
for example, a month. The Cartellone not o ily 
enumerates the pieces to be represented, but Hd 
gives the names of all the singers, dancers, and 
actors, and performers in the orchestra, together 
with the terms of subscription, and the prices of 
admission for the public. The Cartello is a smaller 
bill, which merely announces the entertainments 
of the evening. 

Libretto —Properly the text to which the com- 
seg! adapts his music. The term is also used 
or the opera-book, like that which is sold in 
London. An Italian opera-book, besides giving 
the names of the singers, the composer, the prin- 
cipal performers in the orchestra, the conductor 
of the chorusses, &c., contains a list of the whole 
personnel of the opera establishment, down to the 
music copyer, the contriver of the dresses, the 
theatrical tailor, and even the person who super- 
intends the lighting of the theatre. In the Milan 


opera-book, this list usually occupies five pages. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS, 

WE find that the article in our last, under the 
head of ‘German Novels,’ has been misunderstood 
by part of our readers, chiefly on account of that 
title, which, however, was prefixed to it merely 
because the collection of stories then before us 
happened to be in the German language, but which 
certainly did not at all express the object we had 
inview. Itseems to be supposed by some that our 
plan is to load the columns of ‘ THE ATHENAUM’ 
with translations of German romances; and as 
the specimens of that description of work which 
have already been offered to the British public 
have not been well received, it is not surprising 
that those who mistake our intention should be 
alarmed at the idea of the strange flights and sen- 
timental absurdities of a justly condemned style 
being made to occupy that space which they have 
a right to expect should be devoted to matters of 
amore agreeable or instructive nature. We thougat 
we had said enough to obviate this impression ; 
and we now repeat that what we propose is, to, 
give Pictures of National Manners, through the 
medium of Novelettes, of the respective countries 
of Europe. These pieces may be descriptive of 
certain states of society in foreign countries or 
in the British dominions; but what we consider 
very desirable is, that they should be written by 
natives of the country in which the scene of the 
story is laid. How happily have the national 
manners of Scotland and Ireland been incidentally 
illustrated by tales! The same source of enter- 
tainment and instruction is open to our Joyrnal ; 
and to correspondents in these and other parts.of 
this great empire, we look forward for pictures of 
home society, which, we expect, will to many of 
our readers prove more interesting than those ef 
foreign. 

After what has been said, it will be evident that 
our plan has nothing to do with the mystic or the 
romantic of Teutonic literature ; and that there is 
no foundation for the supposition that we meant 
to select our specimens exclusively from the 
German market. On the contrary, it is our in- 
tention to resort also to the Italian, the Spanish, 
and to all the languages of the south and the north 
of Europe, in search of prose fictions suited to. 
our purpose. The difficulty is to find stories at 
once applicable to our plan, and compressible 
within the space to which we must confine them. 
It is obvious that we cannot afford much room 
for the gradual development of character, and that 
we must avoid minute details of every kind, But 
as our mirrer is not very comprehensive, ag it is 
not sufficiently capacious to receive all the traits 
we could wish to reach it, we are anxious that those 
which which it may reflect shall be genuine, and 
form s picture true to nature, though in miniature, 
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nea THE PINE ARTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF NORMANDY, 


and Le Keusa’s Specimens of the Architectural 

Antiquities of Normandy. The subjects selected, 

measured, and drawn, by AUGusTus Puern, Archi- 

tect, &c. Engraved by Jonn and Henry Le Kevx. 

The Literary part by Jonn Britton, F.S.A. Four 

parts, royal 4to. Longman and Co. 

Boru the amateur and student of Gothic Ar- 
ehitecture are under infinite obligations to Mr. 
Pugin. He has done more towards making its 
merits understood and appreciated than any au- 
thor, antiquary, or artist, who have ever yet 
treated on the subject. He is the Stuart and 
Revett of the style. The famous work on Athens 
has not effected more for Greek architecture than 
his judicious and scientific labours have done for 
the Gothic. The treasures of the Acropolis were 
not less familiar when Stuart and Revett com- 
menced their grand undertaking, than were to us 
the principles and science of the style which we 
call peculiarly our own, when Pugin began to de- 
velope them: in his ‘ Specimens of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. If, since that time, our artists have 
applied themselves to a — which had before 
been most unaccountably neglected, it is but fair 
to attribute this salutary change in their pursuits 
to the taste with which the examples presented in 
the work we have referred to had inspired them, 
and to the knowledge which it had imparted ; 
we must in justice, therefore, give its author some 
share of the credit of the very successful attempts 
at the application of Gothic architecture to sacred 
edifices, which have recently been made in various 
parts of the kingdom by several of our younger 
artists, 

Estimating thus highly the former labours of 
M. Pugin, we have watched with satisfaction the 
appearance, in numbers, of his work on ‘ The 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy,’ in which 
he has been aided by such engravers as J. and H. 
Le Keux, and which is at length completed by 
the publication of the fourth and last number. 

In this new work, we are at a Joss whether most 
to admire the judgment of M. Pugin’s selection, 
and the spirit, aecuracy, and delicacy of his de- 
Jineation, or the feeling and effect with which all 
these merits, and the character of the edifices, are 
eaught and given by his coadjutors. 

Eaeh of the four numbers of the work contains 
twenty engravings in outline. The two first num- 
bers are more attractive to the artist than to the 
amateur, since their contents are only parts of 
edifices, remarkable for some excellence or pecu- 
liarity. Among these, however, are many highly 
beautiful and interesting morsels. The cireular 
window of the Church of St. Owen, at Rouen, for 
jnstance, given in the first number, is an exquisite 
example of tracery in a rose window; and the 
second number, among other treasures, presents 
in the Palais de Justice at Rouen, one of the most 
florid and picturesque specimens of Norman 
architecture now existing. 

The two last numbers are more rich in per- 
spective views, and consequently more interesting 
to the general admirer. We can hardly go too 
far, by saying, that they excel every work of the 
kind yet published, ; 

The Frontispiece attached to the third number, 
and which presents a view of Caen through an 
arch of the church of the Grande Maladrerie, is 
a sweet composition, and does equal credit to the 
taste and skill of the delineator and the execution 
of the engraver. The perspective views, both 
interior and exterior, of the Abbaye aux Dames 
and Abbaye aux Hommes, are delightful. The 
ChAteau Fontaine le Henri, near Caen, is won- 
derful for its picturesque effect. In the tower 
and spire of St. Peter’s Church, at Caen, we have 
a surprising instance of lightness in construction. 
The view of the interior of Bayeux Cathedral is 


& perfect masterpiece of outline—of distinct, 
delicate, and expressive delineation, 





THE ATHENZEUM. 


The atmospheric and mysterious effect of dis- 
tance given to this interior, and to that of the 
Church of St. Ouen, is a remarkable exercise of 
the ingenuity of the engraver, in producing an 
astonishing effect by simple means. The small 
church at Than, near Caen, is in itself a perfect 
example of Norman architecture, and is given in 
most masterly style. 

The selection, in short, is altogether most judi- 
cious; and as to the execution, whether we re- 
gard the labours of the delineator or of the en- 
graver, we cannot imagine any thing more per- 
fect. To the artist, outline engravings of this 
kind, finished by such hands as the Le Keux, and 
which give the details so clearly and distinctly, 
and with such effects of distance as those to which 
we have alluded, are invaluable. 

The literary part of the work is postponed, in 
consequence of a serious accident which hap- 
pened during the autumn to the Editor. 








Christ tempted in the Wilderness —The Ascent of Elijah. 
Drea and engraved by JonN Martin. Prowett, 
1828. 

Can we give a higher praise to these clever en- 
gravings, than by avowing that they remind us at 
once of Salvator Rosa and Rembrandt? The wild- 
ness of composition, more especially in the 
‘ Temptation,’ is quite in the style of Salvator, 
while the happy effect of chiaroscuro, the concen- 
tration of light in particular parts, forming power- 
ful contrasts with the deep shadow of the gene- 
ral mass, recall to mind the most successful efforts 
of Rembrandt. Nor are these engravings wanting 
in the character of sublimity, which distinguishes 
the former works of Martin. Of the two, the 
‘ Ascent’ partakes more of his general style and 
variety of composition: the employment of light- 
ning to illuminate the distant city, is extremely 
happy. The wilderness of the desert in the ‘ Temp- 
tation,’ is awfully grand. The gnarled oak, Rosa 
himself could not have Abie. p while the effect 
of the light thrown upon the Saviour, is hardly 
excelled by any of the happiest attempts of Rem- 
brandt. 





VARIETIES. 


DEFENCE OF PETRARCH FROM THE CHARGE OF 
PLAGIARISM. 


Petrarch has been accused of plagiarisms from the 
Provencal and Limoisin poets, and from the composi- 
tions of his master, the Sone poet, Mosen Jordi,* 
he is said to have borrowed freely. His 105th sonnet, 
which commences with the following lines, has been 
quoted in support of this assertion: 

Pace non trovo e non ho da dar guerra 

E volo sopra *1 ciel e giaccio in terra, 

E nulla stringo e tutto ’1 mondo abbraccio, 

Ed ho in odio me stesso ed amo altrui, 

Si amor non é, che dunque é quel ch’io sento? 
Among Mosen Jordi’s poems, there is one which com- 
mences almost word for word like the above : 

E non e pau, et non tinch quim guarreig, 

Val sobrel cel, et non movi de terra, 

E fon estrench res e tot lo mon abras ; 

Hoy he de mi, et vull altri opau hé, 

Sino amor, dous asso que sera? 


Benter, in his ‘ Cronica de Valencia,’ dates the 
writings of Mosen Jordi about the year 1270, a cir- 
cumstance which, if correct, would certainly exhibit 
Petrarch in the character of a plagiarist or a translator. 
But the learned Spanish author, Sanchez, in his ‘ Colec- 
cion de poesias Castellanos anteriores al siglo quince,’ 
satisfactorily proves, from the letter* of the celebrated 
Marquess of Santillana to the Constable of Portugal, 
on the origin of Castilian poetry, that Jordi lived at 
the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fif- 
teenth centuries, and that, consequently, Petrarch is 
absolved from the charge of having copied from his 
compositions, 





* In the Valencian and Catalonian dialects, Mosen is a title 
AT wet ee pe ia Boek Hina 
account 0: ven in 8 
of panish Literature, # ) 
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NEW SPANISH PUBLICATION, 

A publication, which is to appear in Parts, has 
been commenced at Madrid, under the title of ‘ Colec- 
cion de las piezas draméticas de los autores Espanoles,’ 
This collection will, it is said, include the best works 
of the old Spanish dramatists, viz.: Lopez de: Vega, 
Calderon, Moreto, Tirso de Molina, Ruez de Alarcon, 
and Perez de Montalban. Such a publication, under 
able superintendance, would doubtless prove a desirable 
acquisition to every lover of Spanish literature, but in 
the present enslaved state of the Press in Spain, it can- 
not certainly be possible to render any thing like justice 
to the undertaking. ‘ 





REPRINT, 


THE whole edition of 6250 copies of the two first Numbers of 
‘THE ATHENEUM?’ having been sold off, both these Num- 
bers are already out of print. A Second Edition of each is, how 
ever, now in the press, perfect copies of which will be ready for 
delivery to Booksellers, or News Agents, in ten days from the 
present date. It is especially requested that orders for copies 
required may be sent before that date; as the difficulty of re- 
printing a Third Edition, from its interfering with the current 
business of the office, (as was found in the case of the early 
Numbers of ‘THE SPHYNX,’) will not admit of its being done 
in the present instance. 

January 15, 1828, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘A Friend of Neglected Merit’ is informed that Mr. Pennies 
Volumes will receive due attention at the earliest opportunity. 
Y. Z. on Chinese Translations will appear. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A small volume, entitled ‘ Moments of Loneliness ; or, Tales, 
Sketches, Essays, Reflections, &c., in Prose and Verse,’ from 
Miss Sibella Elizabeth Hatficld, is printing, by subscription, in 
Cornwall. Price 5s. Miss Hatfield is known as the authoress 
of a very animated and spirit-stirring poem entitled, ‘ The 
Wanderer of Scandinavia,’ and of many .exquisite little pieces 
in the Annuals recently published, which give promise of merit 
and success in her present undertaking. 

In the press, and speedily will appear, Longinus, a Tragedy, 
in five Acts. 

Funeral of the Right Hon. George Canning; Lines to the 
Memory of Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart., and other Poems. 
By Jacob Jones, Esq., of the Inner Temple, and formerly of 
Brazen Nose College, Oxford. 

Mr. T. Hopkins, of Manchester, has nearly ready for publi- 
cation, an Essay on Rent of Land, and its Influence on Sub- 
sistence and Population ; with Observations on the operating 
causes of the present condition of the labouring classes in 
various countries. 


NEWLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. 


Chalmers on Literary and Ecclesiastical Endowments, 8vo., 6s. 

Carpenter’s Scripture Natural History, 8vo., 14s. 

Dick’s Philosophy of a future State, 12mo., 6s. 6d. 

Orme on Blasphemy, 12mo., 5s. 

Chevallier’s Hulsean Lectures, 1827, Svo., 12s. 

Craddock’s Literary Memoirs, vols. Hl. and IV., 8vo,, 21s, 

Beren’s Second Selection from the Spectator, 12mo., 5s. 6d, 

Lanzi’s Painting in Italy, by Roscoe, 6 vols. 8vo. 34, 12s. ; 
imperial, Svo., 61. Gs. 

J. A. B. Beaumont on the Present State of Buenos Ayres, and 
the Adjaceut Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, 8vo. 

Sketches and Recollections of the West Indies, post 8vo., ys. 

The English in India, 3 vols., 12mo., 14. 48. 

Grindlay’s Views in India, Part IV. Atlas, 4to., 27. 2s. 

Narrative of Three Years in Italy, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Postiiumous Papers of a Person lately about Town, post 8vo., 8s. 

Whims and Oddities for the Young, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Monkeyana, or Men in Miniature, by T. Landseer, Part I., 
royal 4to. ; prints in India, 4to. 9s. ; imperial, 4to., 128. 

Britton’s Picture of London, 1828, 18mo., 6s. ; with plates, 9s; 

llustrations of ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ royal 4to., 158.; im- 
periai 4to. proofs, 1/. 1s. 

Macculioch on Marsh Fever, 2 vols., 8vo., 11, 108, 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol, 13. Part Il., 8vo., 18s. 

The Pomological Magazine, coloured plates, No. III., 5s. 

Cotter’s Sketches of Bermuda, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Art of Tying a Cravat, with plates. 3s. 

Manual of Astrology, or Book of the Stars. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

History of Christ’s Hospital. 12mo. 4s. 

Cotterill’s Family Prayers 8vo. 7s. 

Stewart's Planter’s Guide. 8vo. 18s, 

Tales of the Moors. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Astronomical Observations. 
On the 11th the Moon, Mars, and Saturn in conjunction. 
On the 15th the Moon and Mercury in conjunction, 
Ditto Mercury at his farthest distance from the Sun, 
Ditto The Sun 24° 24’ 3” in Capricorn, 





D interesting NEW WORKS will be published in 
course of the PRESENT WEEK, by Mr. CoLBURN, 8, New 


PORD BYR 
I RD BYRON and SOME of HIS CON. 
TEMPORARIES. By Leicu Hont. 1 vol. 

2. The RD SERIES OF SAYINGS and DOINGS, 3 vols. 

3. The ‘AVO EDITION of the DIARY and CORRESPOND- 
— of UEL PEPYS, Esq. Edited by Lord BraysBrooxg, 
5& e 

4. TALES of an ANTIQUARY, illustrative cf the Manners 
and Loealities of Ancient London. 3 vols. 

5. The TRANSLATION of VISCOUNT CHATEAUBRIAND’S 
TRAVELS in AMERICA and ITALY. 2 vols. 

6. TALES of the WEST. By the Author of ‘ Letters from 
the East.’ 2 vols. 

7. The REMINISCENCES of HENRY ANGELO. 1 vol. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. ost 8VO., price 12. 1s. 
KETCHES OF MODERN GREECE. By 
a Youno ENGuisu VOLUNTEER IN THE GREEK SERVICE. 
Printed for Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





This day is published, in post 8vo., A 
USTRIA AS IT IS, OR SKETCHES OF 
CONTINENTAL COURTS. By an Eve Wirngss. 
‘ And yet ’tis surely neither shame nor sin 
To learn the world, and those that dwell therein.’ 
Goethe. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


THE ATHENEAUM. 





Just published, 
R. MARTIN’S TWO NEW PRINTS— 
*The ASCENT of ELIJAH,’ ‘ CHRIST TEMPTED in 
the WILDERNESS,’ designed and engraved in Mezzotinto, by 
Joun Martin, Esq. Prin 
Proofs on India Paper, 21s. 
Published by S. Prowsrrtr, 55, Pall-mall. 
e In a few days, in one volume 8vo., 
RAVELS in BUENOS AYRES and the 
Adjacent PROVINCES of the RIO DE LA PLATA. 
By J. A. B. BsAumonrt, Esq. 
Printing for James Ripoway. 169, Piccadilly, and by order 
of all Booksellers. 


LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
Tllustrated with a fine — Plan = the Battle of Trafalgar, 
c. 1d. lls. 6d. 

SELECTION from the PUBLIC and PRI- 
VATE CORRESPONDENCE of VICE-ADMIRAL LORD 
COLLINGWOOD, interspersed with Memoirs of his Life. By 

G. L. Newnnam Couiinewoon, Esq., F.R.S. 
James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, and by order of all Book- 

sellers. 
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WARDS OF THE CITY. 
LLEN’S HISTORY OF LONDON .—In the 
early part of the Third Volume of the above highly po- 
pular Work, are contained Topographical and Historical Ac- 
counts of all the WARrps oF THE City, from an Actual Survey ; 
ied by Original, Scientific, and Critical Notices of all 





R. ALARIC WATTS’S New Edition of 
POETICAL SKETCHES. 

This day is published, in foolscap 8vo., price 8s., with three 
highly-finished Engravings, by Messrs. Heath and Finden, 
from designs by Messrs. Stothard and Nesfield, the Fourth 
Edition of POETICAL SKETCHES, with other Poems. By 
Avaagic A. WATTS. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


KEEPSAKE FOR 1823. 
This day is published, by R. Jenninos, 2, Poultry, 
HE KEEPSAKE, a Literary Ausum, for 
1828, containing Eighteen highly-finished Engravings. 
Post 8vo. Price One Guinea, bound in Crimson Silk, gilt 


ves. 

A few copies of the beautiful Niustrations are on sale: Im- 
perial 4to., price 2/. 2s.; French Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d.; India 
Proofs, 3/. 13s. 6d. ; India Proofs, without the Writing, 4/. 4s. ; 
of which only 10 copies remain for sale. Tbe Publisher has 
likewise for sale most of the Original Designs, with a Collec- 
tion of Drawings, by J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A. Early ap- 
plication will be necessary. 

BATTY’S HANOVER. q ak x 
HE Subscribers to BATTY’S HANOVERIAN 
and SAXON SCENERY are respectfully informed that 
Part VI. is now ready for delivery. Imperial 8vo., 12s. 6d. ; 
Royal 4to. Proofs, 18s.; India Proofs, 1/. lls. 6d.; India 
Proofs, Imperial 4to., with the Etchings, 2/. 2s. 
Published by R. JenniNnGs, 2, Poultry. 
TAYLOR’S SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. i 
HE Subscribers te BARON TAYLOR’S 
SPAIN are respectfully informed that Parts IV. and V. 
ware now ready for delivery. Imperial 8vo., 8s.; Royal 4to. 
‘Proofs, 42. ; India Proofs, Imperial 4to., 18s.; India, before 
‘the letters, 1/. 6s. 
Published by R. Jenntnes, 2, Poultry. 
In afew days, Second Edition, with an elegant Frontispiece, 
and dedicated to the Emigration Committee, price 5s. 


HE REVOLT OF THE BEES. 


} ‘On observing that the instinct of those little animals had 
surpassed the ivtelligence of man, I said within myself, “‘ Happy 
were it for the societies “f the human race did they possess the 
‘wisdom of those of bees !’’ and I began to form wishes in be- 
half of my country.’—St. Pierre. 
Published by Loncman, Rees, ORME, Brown, and Green. 
EW PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
No. 52, RATHBONE-PLACE 
The Public are respectfully informed, that they may be sup- 
plied, in Town, at the above Library, with all the New Publi- 
French as well as English—including the Reviews, 
‘ , Athenzeum, Literary Gazette, Times, Morning 
“Chronicle, &c., at the low terms of Four Guineas per annum, 
Subscribers in the Country, and on the Continent, may also 
be supplied with every new Publication, and to any extent, by 
paying @ proportionate sum. 
Cards of Terms, and the New Supplementary Catalogue for 
the year 1928, may be had on application. 
This day is published, in 5 large vols. 12mo., price 1/, 10s. 
NCLE PEREGRINE’S HEIRESS, by 
Anne of Swansva. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., London. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 
DEEDS of the OLDEN TIME, a Romance, 5 yols. 
GUILTY or NOT GUILTY, 5 vols. 11. 10s. 
WOMAN ’s a RIDDLE, 4 vols. 1/. &s. 
Also MANFRONE, or the Monk, by Mrs. Rapcuirrs, 4 


3d edition. 1. 
BANDIT’S BRIDE, by Miss STANHOPE, 4 Vols., 3d edit. 1/. 28. 
FATAL VOW, or St. Michael’s Monastery, by F. Laruom, 
2 vols., 2d edition. 10s. 
This day are published, price 28s., the Third and Fourth Vo- 
lumes (with Additions to the First and Second Volumes) of 
ITERARY and MISCELLANEOUS ME.~ 
MOIRS. By Josgra Crapocn, Esq., M.A. F.S.A. 
These Volumes contain a brief Memoir of the Author, by 
J. B. Nicnous, F.S.A., accompanied by two Portraits ; copious 
” addi Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith, 
Warburton, Hurd, and numerous other. eminent Contempo- 
raries; interspersed with many Letters addressed to Mr. Cra- 
dock, &c. &e. 
*,* The First and Second Volumes may be had, 


price 10s. 6d. 
Printed for J, B. Nichols, 35, Paztiament-street, 
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the Public Buildings and Churches, by an Eminent Architect ; 
and full and interesting Accounts of the Halls of the respective 
Companies, never before printed, from Official Communications 
made to the Author. ‘i 

May be had in Parts, price 1s. each, or in Numbers, price 3d. 
each, illustrated with numerous rare and curious Engravings, 
from scarce and unpublished prints. Vol. 11., price 10s. extra 
boards, is now ready. 

London: Cowlz and StraneGEz, 60, Paternoster-row, and 24, 
Fetter-lane. 


N R. HAYDON’S PICTURE of the MOCK 

ELECTION is NOW OPEN at the EGYPTIAN HALL. 
Admittance 1s., Cat. 6d.—‘ This is a clever and interesting 
work,’—Atheneum. ‘Itis fall of humour.’—Morning Chronicle. 
‘There are the truest touches of genius in the heads.’—Heraild. 
‘ It is a master-piece of design and execution.—Sphynz. ‘Mr. 
Haydon is a man of high genius.’—Post. ‘It is a work of the 
highest genius, beauty, and truth.’—London Reriew. ‘There 
has been no such work since Hogarth ; it is alike brilliant in 
design and execution ; it is, in its kind, unequalled in the 
British school.’—Literary Gazette. ‘All the world should go 
and see this picture.’—Times. 


This Day is Published, price 6s., No. 1. of 

HE FOREIGN REVIEW, and CONTI- 

NENTAL MISCELLANY. Contents: Barante. History 
of the Dukes of Burgundy—Maury, Sanchez. Castilian Poetry 
—Montlosier. Jacobins and Jesuits—Werner : German Drama 
—Foy. Peninsular War—Niebuhr. Roman History—Denis. 
Portuguese Litcrature—Kasthofer. Swiss Rural Economy— 
French, Italian, German, and Danish Novels—Grossi. Italian 
Poetry—Staguelius. Swedish Poetry and Icelandic Literature— 
Grassi. Present State of Turkey—C.LassicaAL. 1. Gaii Insti- 
tutiones. 2. Miilleri Phidiae Vita. 3. Deycks Megaricorum 
Doctrina—GERMAN. 1. Schinkel Architectonische Entwiirfe. 
2. Bétticher Geschichte der Carthager. 3. Tallmerayer’s Tra- 
pezunt. 4. Hammer’s Osmanpisches Reich. 5. Kruse’s Hellas. 
6. Wit genannt von Doring. 7. Dorn Sprachenverwandschaft— 
Russian. 1. Daetsky Sobesaednik. 2. Narezsky Vechera Sla- 
vionskia—DAanisu. Schlegel’s Danmerks Statsret—Swepisa. 
Hoijers Skrifter—Frencu 1. Tastu Poésies. 2. Histoire de 
San Marino. 3. Napoleon, au Tribunal de Cesar. 4. Benj. 
Constant, de la Religion—ITALIAN. 1. Visconti Opere Varie. 
2. Congiuro di Baroni di Napoli—Sranisn. 1. No me Olvides. 
2. Modern Spanish Publications— Necro.Locy. Avanzini, 
Eichhorn, Hamarskéld, Hasche, Philipp, Pestalozzi, Rosmini, 
Vulpius—State of Medicine in Germany—Miscellaneous Lite- 
rary Intelligence—The most important Foreign Publications of 
the last three Months. 

No. II. will be published in March. 

London : Black, Young, aud Young, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden ; Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough- 

— ; T. Clark, Edinburgh; and Hodges and M‘Arthur, 

n. 
Ro.anpi’s Foreign Library, 20, Berner’s-street, Oxford-street. 
MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 

I. EVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE, ou Analyse 
Raisonnée des Productions les plus uables 

dans les Sciences, les Arts Industriels, la Littérature, et les 

Beaux-Arts. The 108th Number will be publisbed on the 15th 

January. 

La Kevue Encyclopedique, qui compte maintenant neuf 
années d’existence, est venue, la premicre en France, satisfaire 
a un besoin genéralment senti, en procurant un moyen central 
de comunication anx amis des sciences, des lettres et des arts, 
et en servant a faire apprécier, par d’utiles rapprochemens des 
différens pays compares entre eux, l’état actuel et les progrés 
de la civilisation. 

Cet ouvrage périodique comprend, dans chacune de ses liv- 
raisons mensuelles, Quatre Sections, classées dans |’oerdre 
suivant: 

i. Memoires et Notices, d’un intérét général; Correspond- 
ance et Melanges, sur les sciences et les arts industriels, la 
législation, la philosophie, administration publique, l’instruc- 
tion publique, Vhistoire, larchéologie, la littérature et les 
beaux-arts, etc., et sur les divers objets qui peuvent mériter, 
daps chaque pays l’attention des amis de l’humanité, 

Il. Analyses et Extraits d’ouvrages choisis publi¢s en France 
et dans les pays étrangers. 1. Sur les sciences physiques et 
mathématiques, sur Vhistoire naturelle, l’agriculture et l’éco- 
nomie rurale, les sciences physiologiques et médicales, etc. 
2. Sur les seiences philosophiques, morales et politiques, sur 
Vhistoire et l’archéologie, etc. 3. Sur la littérature et les 
beaux arts. 

Il. Bulletin Bibliographique, ou Catalogue choisi des prin- 
cipaux ouvrages, Francais et Etrangers, qui sont successive- 
ment publiés, avec des notices raisonpées sur chacun d’gux, 

















6d. each; Proofs, 15s.; and | 





pour en faire apprécier le mérite et l’utilité ; contenant ausst 
Vindication des principaux recueils et journaux scientifiques et 
littéraires, qui existent en France et dans les autres pays. 
Cette partie sert d’Appendice et de complément a la section 
des Analyses. 
IV. Nouvelles Scientifiques et Littéraires, contenant, pour 
pais. 1. Un apercu des travaux des Sociétés savantes, 
littéraires, philantropiques, d’ , de médecine, d’édu. 


cation, d’encouragement ‘caw. 23 
pe pour ie, ete- 2. Une revue 


établissemens d’utilité publique en tout genre, 
et de leurs progris. 3. Les inventions, les découvertes et les 
perfectionnemens dans les sciences et dans les arts. 4, Les 
mesures prises par les divers gouvernemens en faveur de Jin. 
struction publique et de l’industrie. 5. Un compte rendu des 
représentations des grands théatres. 6. Quelques notices hig. 
graphiques ou necrologiques, sur les hommes qui se sont dis. 
tingués par des vertus, des talens ou des services rendusaijeug 
pays et a /humanité, etc. etc. 

. Noms des Principaux Collaborateurs. 

1. Pour les Sciences Physiques et Matematiques, et les 
Industriels : MM. Ampére, Ch. Dupin, Girard, Navier, de )’In. 
stitut ; Ferry ; Francoeur; de Montgery ; Richard. 

2. Pour les Sciences Naturelles : MM. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. 
de l'Institut ; Bory de Saint-Vincent, Correspondant de l’In. 
stitut ; Brongniart, fils, ete. 

3. Pour les Sciences Medicales : MM. Adelon, Bally, Amédée 
Dupau, Georget, Magendie, de 1’ Institut. 

4. Pour les Sciences Philosophiques et Morales, Politiques et 
Historiques : MM. M. A. Jullien, de Paris, Fondateur-Directeuy 
de la Revue Encyclopedique ; Alex. de La Borde, Jomard, de 
l'Institut ; Avenel; Barbié du Bocage; Charles Comte ; Ben. 
jamin Constant ; Depping ; Guizot; A. Jaubert; Meyer, 
d’Amsterdam ; Eusébe Salverte ; J. B. Say; Simonde’de Sis. 
mondi, de Genéve, etc. ; Dupin ainé,; Berville, Ch. Renouard, 
Taillandier, avocats, etc. 

5. Pour la Littérature Frangaise et Etrangere, la Bibliogra- 
phie, l’Archeologie et les Beaux-Arts : MM. Andrieux, Amanty. 
Duval, J. Droz, Emeric David, Lemercier, de Ségur, de I’In. 
stitut; MM. Félix Bodin; Chauvet; Fr. Degeorge; Ph. Gol. 
béry, Heiberg, E. Héreau, Auguste Jullien, fils; A: Mahal; 
Albert Montémont ; Pongerville ; de Reiffenberg, de Bruxelles ; 
Rolle ; Fr. Salfi; P. F. Tissot; Villenave ; S. Visconti, etc, 

Conditions de la Souscription. 

Ont souscrit 4 Paris, au Bureau Central d’abonnement et 
d’expedition, Rue d’Enfer-Saint Michel, No. 18. 

A Londres, at Mr. Rolendi, foreign bookseller, and importer 
of Italian books, 20, Berner’s-street, Oxford street. 

ll parait un cahier in 8vo. de quatorze feuilies d’impressiog 
au moins, dans les premiers jours de chaque mois. 

Trois cahiers forment un volume d’environ 700 & 800 pages, 
Chaque volume, comprenant un trimestre, est suivi d’une Table 
Alphabétique et Analytique des matiéres, tellement disposée , 
qu’on peut rapprocher et comparer 4 volonté, soit l’état des 
sciences et des elémens de la civilisation dans jchaque pays, 
soit les pays eux-mémes et les nations, sous les différens Tap. 
ports sous lesquels on a eu l’occasion de les considérer, 

Prix de la Souscription. 

A Paris 46 fr. pour un an; 26 fr. pour six mois. 

A Londres 3/. pour un an; et 1/. 11s. 6d. pour six mois, et 
pour chaque cahier pris séparement, 5s. 6d. 

‘ This very interesting and valuable periodical appears to be 
conducted with much spirit and liberal feelipg. In its Plan, it 
resembles our Monthly Review, but is on a much more enlarged 
scale.’—The Literary Chronicle. 

* Of the numerous periodical Journals published on the Con. 
tinent, the Revue pocracgotee unquestionably takes the 
head. It embraces the whole circle, not only of literature but 
of the sciences and arts, and furnishes every month a review 
of about 150 works.’—The Monthly Review, 

‘ We have often laid before the British public extracts from 
the Revue Encyclopedique, one of the best, perhaps the very 
best periodica) work at the present published in France. We 
recommend it, in particular, to those who desire to take a 
French periodical, as the best and the most useful they can 
order.’—The Monthly Magazine. 

‘La Revue Encyclopédique est. désormais pour le monde 
civilisé, ce qu’est la tribune du Parlement d’Angletérre pour le 
monde politique.’—Journal d’ Anvers, 

* De tous les journaux littéraires et scientifiques publiés aa- 
jourd’hui en France, la Revue Encyclopédique nous parait le 
plus remarquable, et par la quantité des matidres qu’il em- 
brasse, et par la maniere lumineuse dont elles sont traitées, et 
par le talent de ses rédacteurs.’—Le Phare du Havre, 

‘La Revue Encyclopédique, connue depuis prés de huit 
annees, — étre comparée méme avec avantage sous quelques 
rapports, revue justement célébre d’Edinburgh.’—Le Con- 
a. 

* Ce recueil est un ou de bonne foi, un journal 
de la civilisation, un noble-ct utile monument, ieee go 
la France.’—Le Pilote. 

ll. LE GLOBE, Recueil Philosophique et Littéraire, Nos. 14, 
15, et 16, 1s. 8d. ; per annum, 3/, 10s. Published at Paris thrice 
a-week, and in London every Saturday Morning. 

‘ Le Globe is the most original, the most talented, the most 

sophical, and the best edited of the French literary 
journals.’—London Weekly Review. 

‘ The Editors of Le Globe have given, d the last three 
years, repeated proofs of talent, integrity, and independence.” 
“eae Review. 

‘ The spirit .with which Le Globe is conducted, the emineat 
talent that is conspicuous in its pages, and, above ail, the im- 
partial tone of its politics and morals, entitle it to that attention 
amongst us which it has already attained in its own country.’ 


s — 
‘On doit louer les rédaeteurs du Globe de n’avoir épousé 
aucune coterie, de ne s’étre enrolés dans aucun partie. ‘La 
critique chez eux laisse de coté l’auteur, et ne voit que )’ouv- 
rage. C’est dans ces temps ci un exemple de justice beaucoup 
trop rare chez les journalistes.’—Renue Encyclopedique. > 
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